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Death and Character of the King. 

Miscellaneous Facts. 



AccessioB. War with ScotiLand. 

Henby IV., the son of John of Ghent, Duke of Lan- 
caster, was born at Bolingbroke, in Lincolnshire. The 
right to the crown by descent belonged to Edmund 
Mortimer, Earl of March, a descendant of Lionel Duke of 
Clarence, the third son of Edward III., while John of 
Ghent was only the fourth son. This fact must b^ re- 
membered, as it afterwards led to the long civil wars of the 
Roses. The Earl of March being a child of seven years 
old, his claims were passed over, and he was kept by 
Henry in honourable custody in Windsor Castle. 

Though Henry had succeeded in mounting the throne, 
his seat at first was not very secure. Many of the nobility 
were dissatisfied with the change of government, and 
several foreign kings refused to acknowledge a title won 
by usurpation. The plots of the discontented nobles were 
treacherously revealed to the king, and the conspirators 
perished upon the scaffold. As Robert of Scotland refused 
to recognise Henry's right to the throne, the latter marched 

a 
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with an army to Leith, but, provisions falling short, he 
was compelled to retire. This invasion revived the old 
hostility of the border lords, and in 1402 Earl Douglas led 
10,000 Scots across the border. Henry Percy (Hot- 

lAno ^P^^)» *^^ ^^ ®^ the Earl of Northumberland, 
met them at Homildon Hill, slew 800 of their 
* ' number, and captured Douglas and several of the 
Scottish nobility. 

Tlie English king ordered the Pereies not to ransom 
their prisoners — an order which gave great offence to that 
family, as it interfered with their rights according to the 
laws of war in that age. 

Owen Glendower*8 Insurrection. The Pereies' £e1»ellion. 

Ilenrj^'s usurpation of the government encouraged the 
Welsh to make an insurrection. Owen Glen dower, the 
great-grandson of Llewellyn, the last prince of Wales, had 
been in the service of Richard II., and on the deposition 
of his master, he withdrew to Wales, and was soon in open 
quarrel with Lord Grey of Ruthyn, who had seized his 
estates. Henry sent Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle of the 
Earl of March, to the assistance of Lord Grey, but the 
Welsh rallied round Glendower, took Mortimer and Grey 
prisoners, and defied opce more the English power. 
(1402 A.D.) 

The Welsh leader received encouragement in his resist- 
ance from the family of the Pereies, whose anger concerning 
the ransom of the Scots had been further increased by 
Henry's refusal to obtain the release of their kinsman Mor- 
timer. A confederacy was formed against the king by the 
Earl of Northumberland, his son Hotspur, his brother the 
Earl of Worcester, and Douglas. Their plan was to join 
Glendower, and then to march against their com- 
T4n<4 * ^^^ enemy. A sudden illness prevented the 
elder Percy from accompanying the army, but 
Hotspur, marching with 1 2,000 men, was attacked 
by the king at Shrewsbury, before Glendower's troops 
could crosT the Severn. T\ie battle was long and bloody ; 
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both sides fought with the greatest bravery ; but Hotspur's 
death in the thick of the fight decided the fortunes of the 
day, and the hard-won victory fell to the royalists. The 
loss on both sides was great ; one-third of the rebel army 
fell on the field ; Worcester and Douglas were taken pri- 
soners ; the former was beheaded at Shrewsbury, but the 
latter was treated with marked respect. In this battle 
Henry, the young Prince of Wales, distinguished himself, 
and gave evidence of the valour and skill which made him 
renowned in after years. The Earl of Northumberland 
was brought to trial for his share in the confederacy, and 
received pardon. The Welsh held out, though several 
armies were sent against them, till the following reign. 

The pardon of Northumberland did not reconcile him to 
the king. Two years afterwards, he entered into anoUier 
conspiracy with the Earl of Nottingham, and Scrope, 
Archbishop of York ; but failing again, he escaped to Scot- 
land, while the tWQ other leaders were taken and executed. 
This is the first instance in English history in which an 
archbishop perislied by the hands of the executioner. (1405.) 
In the same year, Henry obtained an advantage over the 
Scots by the capture of Prince James, the son of Bobert III., 
while on his way to France. The prince was detained in 
England for nineteen years. 

Northumberland, after living for some time as an exile 
in Scotland, invaded the northern counties for the recovery 
of his estates, but at Bramham Moor, in Yorkshire, he was 
defeated by the sheriff of the county and slain. (1408.) 

War with France. The Prince of Wales. Death, eto. 

of the King. 

The King of France was very angry at the deposition of 
his brother-in-law Kichard II., and considered his truce 
with England at an end. He demanded the dowry and 
jewels of the widowed Isabella ; but Henry kept them as 
part of the ransom of King John, captured at Poitiers. 
Though no open declaration of war was made between the 
two countries, hostile squadrons scoured the seas, and the 
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coasts of each tvere often ravaged. The unhappy state of 
the government of France gave Henry an advantage. 
Charles VI. became imbecile, and the country was torn 
by the rival factions of the houses of Orleans and Bur- 
gundy. By assisting each of these in tUm, as advantage 
promised best, Henry regained the sovereignty of Aqui- 
taine, Poitou, and Angoul^me. 

The conduct of yoimg Henry, Prince of Wales, was a 
source of great grief to his father. Though showing, now 
and then, gleams of a better nature, he was led astray by 
low and worthless companions. When one of these was 
brought to trial for riotous conduct, the young prince 
made his appearance in covurt, for the purposie of overawing 
the judge. Sir William Gascoigne. The trial ended in the 
prisoner's condemnation ; and when sentence of imprison^ 
ment was pronounced, the prince, in a rage, drew his sword 
upon the judge. For this unlawful act, Gascoigne sent the 
royal offender to prison. The prince submitted with a 
good grace, and afterwards treated the judge with marked 
respect for his courage and fiiithful vindication of the laws. 

Henry did not long survive this occurrence. Fits of 
epilepsy wore out his strength ; and the last seized him while 
praying in the chapel of Edward the Confessor, at West- 
minster. He died in the forty-sixth year of his age and 
the thirteenth of his reign. (March 20, 1413.) 

Henry was remarkable for forethought, vigilance, and 
courage. The successful way in which he crushed all 
opposition and maintained himself firmly on the throne is 
an evidence of the vigour and daring of his character. He 
was a man of middle size ; and sometime before his death 
his face was disfigured by an eruption, which the super- 
stition of the time said was a judgment for the execution 
of Archbishop Scrope. 

He was twice married ; but his children were all by his 
first wife, Mary de Bohun, daughter of the Earl of Hereford, 
and these were : Henry, who became king ; Thomas Duke 
of Clarence ; John Duke of Bedford ; Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester; Blanche, and Philippa. 
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Miscellaneous Facts. 



This reign is noted for the rapid growth of the power of 
the House of Commons. The members claimed the ex- 
clusiviB right of originating money bills ; they maintained 
the liberty of discussing all public questions without the 
king's interference ; they secured for themselves freedom 
from arrest during their attendance at the Parliament ; and 
they claimed protection from undue returns of elections 
being made by the sherifis in the interest of the court. 

This reign, too, is distinguished for the first execution 
for religious opinions. Henry, in order to secure the 
support of the clergy, passed a law, in 1401, by which 
persons accused of heretical opinions might be tried by 
the bishop and burned by the sheriff. The Lollards, in 
consequence, were persecuted, and many of them suffered 
death. John Sawtre, a London clergyman, was burned 
at Smithfield (1401), being the first in England who died 
for his religious opinions. Lollardism, however, increased 
more than ever. 

At the coronation of Henry, the Order of the Bath was 
instituted. It was so called because those who were to 
become members had first to bathe themselves, as a token 
of the loyalty and purity of their minds. The celebrated 
Bichard Whittington, a rich London merchant, lived in 
this reign. He devoted a great portion of his wealdi, 
which was chieHy realised by his ship, ^ The Cat,' to 
religious and charitable purposes. 

A plague visited London, and carried off 30,000 people 
(1407). 
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Henry's Accession and Reform. Persecution of the 

Lollards. 

Henrt v., the eldest son of the last king, was born in 
Monmouth, liis father^s death worked a great change in 
his character. Dismissing his riotous companions, he 
gathered round him the wisest of his father's counsellors, 
among whom was Judge Gascoigne. He liberated the 
Earl of March, and restored the Percy £imily to their 
estates. 

The Lollards, on account of their rapid increase, were 
becoming a powerful body in the kingdom ; and as their 
opinions were thought to be dangerous to the Church and 
king, the fire of persecution was directed against them. The 
leader of this party, Sir John Oldcastle, commonly called 
Lord Cobham, was condemned to the flames and sent to 
the Tower ; but he managed to escape before the day of 
execution. He is said to have formed a conspiracy to seize 
the king's person ; and a large party of Lollards having 
been found in St. Giles's Fields at midnight, gave a colour 
to this accusation. The meeting was dispersed by Henry's 
vigilance ; about thirty who had attended it suffered death ; 
Cobham fled to Wale^, and was not apprehended till four 
years afterwards. He was then put to death by being 
roosted in chains over a alow tire. (1418 a.d.^ 
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War with Eranee. Agineonrt. 

The distracted state of France, caused by the illness of 
Charles VI., and tjhe rivalry of the Orleanists and Bai^n- 
dians, presented a great temptation to a young, ardent, 
and ambitious prince to make an attempt to recover the 
lost English possessions in that country. Henry, seizing 
his opportunity, demanded the restoration of all the posses- 
sions held in France by King John, the hand of Charles's 
daughter in marriage, and with her a dowry of 2,000,000 
crowns. Having received an unsatisfactory answer to this 
demand, the young king revived the claim of Edward HI. 
to the French crown, and immediately prepared to maintain 
it by force of arms. He was just on the point of starting for 
France, when a conspiracy to put the Earl of March on the 
throne was discovered and nipped in the bud. The leaders 
— ^his cousin the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, and Sir 
Thomas Grey — ^suffered death, but the Earl of March re- 
ceived a general pardon. (141 5 a.d.) 

After crushing this conspiracy, Henry . set sail from 
Southampton with 30,000 men, and landed at Harfleur, 
which he took after a siege of five weeks. During the 
operations, one-half his army perished from sickness and 
wounds, and, as the transpoils had been sent home, he deter- 
mined to march with the remainder of his troops to Calais. 
The French, however, had by this time massed a strong 
force in Normandy, and had taken every precaution against 
the invader. Henry found all the country laid waste, and 
all the bridges across the Somme broken down. He fortu- 
nately found an unguarded ford, and succeeded in carrying 
his army across. Marching straight for Calais, he was 
surprised to find a French force of 60,000 men blocking up 
his way on the plains of Agincourt. There was nothing left 
but to cut a way through, and though the odds were fear- 
ful, at least four to one, Henry, remembering the glorious 
victories of Crecy and Poitiers, determined to fight to the 
last. The archers, protected by sharp stakes fixed 
in the ground, were placed in the front, and a woq4 
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on each side covered the flanks. The French horse and 
men-at-arms advanced to the attack, but were quicklj 
thrown into confusion by the English bowmen. It waa 
Poitiers over again : three hotirs* fighting found ihe field 
of battle covered with the slaughtered French. The dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, with 14,000 men, were taken 
prisoners ; and the Constable of France and the 
Oct. 25, fh)wer of the French nobility, together with 

1415 10,000 men, fell on the &tal field of Aginconrt. 

A.D. The English loss, amounted onlj to 1,600 men. 
Henry, not being in a position to follow up his 
victory, proceeded to Calais, and thence to Dover, where 
he was received with the greatest enthusiasm. The people 
of London welcomed his return with delight ; and the Par- 
liament voted him large sums of money for the further 
prosecution of the war. 



Treaty of Troyes. Death and Character of Henry. 

» 

In 1417 A.p., Henry again set sail for France, with a 

lai^er army than before. The smaller towns submitted to 

him at once ; Rouen fell after a siege of six months, and 

then all Normandy was at his feet. The factions which 

were ruining France were about to sink their differences in 

the face of a foreign invasion, when the murder of the Duke 

c^ Burgundy threw all the power of his party on the side 

of the English king. Thirsting for revenge, that faction 

agreed to grant all the demands of Henry. A 

1420 treaty was signed at Troyes, in which it was 

A.D. stipulated: (1) that Henry should marry the 

Princess Catherine ; (2) that Charles VI. should 

retain the title and dignity of King of France during his 

lifetime ; (3) that Henry should be regent for the present, 

and should succeed to the throne on the death of Charles. 

A few days afterwards, Henry married Catherine, and 

went to Paris, where the Treaty of Troyes was ratified by 

the Estates of the realm. The Dauphin of France, eldest 

son of Charles, however, was still in arms^ but quite unable 
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to withstand the prowess of Henry. When the latter 
visited England with his young bride, the dauphin, assisted 
by a large number of Scots, defeated the English troops at 
Beauj^, and slew the Duke of Clarence. Henry imme- 
diately returned to France, where his presence soon turned 
the tide of victory against the dauphin. He chased his 
enemies across the Loire to the south, where again they 
were pursued by the united forces of the English and Bur- 
gundians, almost to the point of destruction. Just at this 
time Henry's queen was delivered of a son, whose birth 
caused great rejoicings both in Paris and London. In the 
midst of all this prosperity and glory, the hand of death 
fell on the young king, and put an end to all his mighty 
projects. Seized with a fistula, which baffled the 
skiU of his physicians, he died at Yincennes, ^f on ' 
near Paris, in the thirty-fifth year of his age and 
tenth of his reign. His body was brought to 
England, and buried in Westminster Abbey. He left the 
regency of France to his elder brother, the Duke of Bed- 
ford; that of England to his younger, the Duke of 
Gloucester ; and the care of his son's person to the Earl of 
Warwick. 

Henry V. was a warrior and a statesman. The greatest 
fault in his character was ambition. He had the power of 
attaching friends warmly to his side, and winning &vour 
from his enemies. In person, he was rather tall, and 
handsome ; his limbs were slender, but full of vigour, and 
he excelled in all manly and warlike exercises. 

Miscellaneous Facts. ' 

Henry's widow married soon afler his death a Welsh 
gentleman, Sir Owen Tudor ; she bore him two sons, of 
whom the eldest was Edmund, Earl of Richmond, who 
became the &ther of Henry VIL 

The annual revenue of the crown at this time amounted 
to about 86,000/., but the expenditure often exceeded this 
amount. Calais alone is said to have cost nearly 20,000/. 
a year. But the Parliament, dazzled by Henry's victories. 
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williugly granted him kige sums of money ; taxes were 
eveD granted to him for life. 

During this reign, the Bngliab navy, as distinct from the 
merchant service, was established. Henry eauaed some 
ships of war to be built at South.impton. 

In 1415, London was for tiie first time lighted with 
lanterns ; and a year afterwards, herrings, cured in the 
Dutch bshion, were first sold in the same ci^. 
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The Eegency. English Affairs in France. Joan of Are. 

Loss of French Provinces. 

Henry VI., the only child of Henry V., was born at 
Windsor, and was only nine months Old at his Other's 
death. The Parliament appointed a council of twenty to 
manage the afiEairs of the kingdom ; the regency of France 
was given to the Duke of Bedford ; Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester was made Protector of England, and the young 
king's person and education were entrusted to Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, the son of John of Gaunt, in con- 
jimction with the Earl of Warwick. A few weeks after 
the death of Henry V., Charles VI. of France died, and, 
according to the treaty of Troyes, the infant Henry was 
proclaimed King of France. But the late dauphin, as- 
suming the title of Charles VII. of France on his father's 
death, asserted his rightful claim to the throne. At Cre* 
vant, in 1423, and Vemeuil, in 1424, he met with crushing 
defeats, and was compelled to retire across the Loire in a 
hopeless state. In 1428, Bedford formed the resolution of 
crossing that river, and marching into those provinces in 
the south of France which adhered to the cause of Charles. 
The first step necessary for this purpose was the capture 
of Orleans, and it was therefore determined to besiege that 
town. This work was entrusted to the Earl of Salisbmyi 
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one of the most famous commanders of the age, but he 
was killed during the siege, and was succeeded by the Earl 
of Suffolk. While the English lay before Orleans, a 
battle took place at Bouvrai, in the neighbourhood, which 
is known as the Battle of Hernngs. As Lent was 
drawing near, a convoy of herrings was sent from Paris 
to the English camp, and on the way it was attacked 
imsuccessfully by a superior French force. (1429.) The 
fiiilure of this attack and the successful progress of the 
siege greatly discouraged the French. Charles was about 
to give up the contest and leave France, when the tide 
of victory was turned in his favour through the agency of a 
peasant girl. 

In the village of Domremi, near Yaucouleurs, in Lor- 
raine, there lived a countiy girl of nineteen years of age, 
named Joan of Arc, who was a servant in the village inn. 
As she heard, day afber day, the story of the wrongs of her 
king and people, her enthunastic nature was stirred to ita 
depths, and she proclaimed herself inspired by Heaven to 
deliver her country. At first her statements were received 
with ridicule, but at length, by her earnestness and perse- 
veranee, she succeeded in gaining admission to the presence 
of Charles^ She told him that Heaven had sent her to 
drive the English from Orleans, and take him to Rheims 
for his coronation. Pretending to believe her story, he paid 
her every honour ; and to inspirit the soldiers, wonderful 
stories were circulated in proof of her divine mission. 
Mounted on a grey steed, and clad in armour, her first 
exploit was to conduct a convoy of provisions through the 
besieging lines into Orleans. The English, believing her 
to be a sorceress, lost their wonted courage, and let her 
pass without striking a blow. The townspeople were as 
much elated as the besiegers were dispirited. Every sally 

1 AOQ ^™ ^^ town under the peasant girFs leadership 
succeeded, and the English were compelled at last 
to raise the siege. This great success obtained 
for the heroic girl the name of the ' Maid of Orleans.* 

Her first pr(»nise was now fulfilled ; and the coronation of 
Charles was the next thing to be done. Two months after 
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tlie raislDg of the siege of Orleans, the king was actuaUy 
crowned at Kheims. Then Joan said her mission was at an 
end, and begged leave to return to her home, but Charles, 
knowing her worth to his cause, persuaded her to remain* 
In a sortie from Compi^ne, in 1480 a.d., she was taken 
prisoner by the Burgundians, and handed over to the 
English regent. After an imprisonment of twelve months, 
she was brought to trial on the charge of sorcery, 
and was condemned by an ecclesiastical court to ^^q« ' 
be burnt. This cruel sentence was carried out in 
the market-place of Rouen. 

The coronation of Charles at Rheims led the English to 
proceed at once with the coronation of their young king. 
Henry was first crowned at Westminster, and then taken 
to Paris, where a similar ceremony took place. But the 
English cause in France grew worse and worse. The 
powerful Duke of Burgundy quarrelled with the Duke of 
Bedford, and he determined, in consequence, to reconcile 
himself with the court of Francis. At Arras, in 1435 a.d., 
he formed a treaty of friendship with Charles. This event 
was almost immediately followed by the death of the Duke 
of Bedford at Rouen. Before the new regent could arrive, 
Paris fell into the hands of the French king. Disputes in 
England between the Duke of Gloucester and the Bishop 
of Winchester prevented proper assistance being sent to 
France, and in 1444, the English were glad to make a truce 
of two years. During this period, Henry married Margaret, 
daughter of Ren^, Duke of Anjou and Maine. The Earl of 
Suffolk, who had negotiated this marriage, engaged by a 
secret article to give up the provinces of Maine and Anjou, 
which were called the ' Keys of Normandy,' to Margaret's 
father ; and as he was a dependent of Charles V IL, the gift of 
these places proved most injurious to the English cause. As 
soon as ever the truce expired, French troops poured into 
Normandy through Maine and Anjou, and soon effected an 
easy conquest Turning to the south, the cities of Guienne 
quickly fell into their hands, till, in 1451, only Calais re- 
mained in possession of the English. 
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Pali of the Dukes of Gloucester and Suffolk. * 
Jack Cade*8 Eebellion. 

During the long minority of the king, and the wars in 
France, afiairs in England were in a very unsatisfactory state. 
As Henry grew up to manhood, he showed signs of weakness 
of intellect and unfitness for government; and therefore 
the control of public affairs continued in the hands of the 
Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort The marriage 
of Henry with Margaret of Anjou, who was a princess of 
strong intellect and great enei^, soon worked a change in 
the government. She lent all her influence to the parly of 
Beaufort, and Gloucester, two years after the marriage, 
was accused of treason, thrown into prison, and murdered. 
Scarcely had six weeks passed before Beaufort followed his 
nephew Gloucester to the grave. The Duke of Suffolk, 
who had brought about the marriage with Margaret, now 
became the king's chief adviser; but he was most un- 
popular, on account of his share in the loss of the French 
provinces. He was also suspected of having the chief 
hand in the death of Gloucester. Parliament impeached 
him for high treason in 1450 ; but the king, to save his 
life, banished him for five years. His enemi^ however, 
were too active and determined to allow him to escape. 
The ship which was taking him to Calais was boarded near 
Dover by some sailors sent on purpose, who took him on 
board their own craft. There he was saluted with the 
words, ' Welcome, traitor 1 * and after a mock trial he was 
placed in a boat, his head struck off with a rusty sword, 
and his body thrown into the sea. 

A crime like that just mentioned shows how unsettled 
the country was, and how ripe for the schemes of designing 
men. A rumour was sQt ^oat in Kent that the king was 
preparing to punish the people of that county because they 
had furnished the ships which had seized the Duke of 
Suffolk. An insurrection inmiediately broke out, headed 
by Jack Cade, an Irishman, who took the &vourite name 
of Mortimer. Twenty thousand men marched under his 
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banner to Blackheath, and, after defeating the ro3ral forces 
at- Seven Oaks, he entered London in triumph. At first, 
he maintained good order and discipline among his fol- 
lowers, but on the third day the pillage of some rich houses 
roused the Londoners, who drove the rebels out of the cily, 
and repulsed them with great slaughter. The Kentish 
men were so dispirited that, on a promise of pardon, they 
withdrew to Rochester, and dispersed to their homes. The 
pardon, however, was withdrawn, and Cade, in iak{% 
his attempt to escape, was killed in a garden near 
Lewes, Sussex, by a gentleman named Iden. His * * * 
head was struck off and placed on London Bridge. 

Bichard Duke of York. Wan of the Boses. 
Charaoter of Henry. 

After the suppression of Cade's rebellion, the Duke of 
Somerset, grandson of John of Gaunt, was placed at the 
head of the government. He had formerly been governor 
of Normandy, but the loss of that province made him very 
unpopular with the English. Besides, as Henry had as 
yet no heir, and as his government was not in favour with 
a great portion of the people, attention was turned to 
Richard Duke of York, the son of Anne, heiress of the 
house of Lionel Duke of Clarence. At that time, Richard 
held the post of Lieutenant of Lreland ; but hearing of 
Somerset's promotion, he marched to London at the head 
of 10,000 men, and demanded that minister's removal from 
power and authority. This attempt failed, and York, afler 
a short imprisonment, was allowed to retire to his castle of 
Wigmore, on the borders of Wales. (1452). Li the follow- 
ing year, the queen gave birth to a son, who received the 
name of Edward. Soon after, the king became insane, and 
the York party was strong enough to upset the govern- 
ment. Somerset was sent to the Tower, and Richard of 
York was af»pointed by the Parliament Protector iajia 
of the kingdom. Henry's recovery in the follow- 
ing year again brought a change in the govern- 
ment. York was removed from his protectorate ; Somerset 
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was released, and re-appointed to his former post. The 
Duke of York then levied an army for the purpose of re- 
moving Somerset ; but as jet he made no claim to the 
throne. Now began the Wars of the Boses, which con- 
tinued for thirty years, during which time twelve pitched 
battles were fought, and eighty princes of the blood wero 
slain, and almost all the ancient nobility destroyed. The 
party of York took for its badge a white rose ; tiie party of 
the house of Lancaster a red one ; hence the name of the 
quaiTel. 

• The first battle took place at St. Albans, in which 

^ Somerset was killed and the king taken prisoner. 

• /.^ ' The death of Somerset removed the cause of the 

strife ; and when Henry again fell ill, the Duke 

of York was appointed Protector. In 1456, the 

king recovered his authority, and for the next two or three 

years the contending parties were to all appearances friendly 

to each other. The diief supporters of Richard of York 

were the Earl of Salisbury and his son the Earl of 

Warwick. A quarrel between one of the king's retinue 

and one of the Earl of Warwick's led to a fierce party 

combat, and Warwick, thinking that his life was in dimger, 

fied to Calais, of which he was governor. The Yorkists 

and LancastriauH again took up arms against each otlier, 

and the civil war began in earnest. 

At Bloreheath, in Staffordshire, the Lancastrians were 
again defeated, with the loss of their leader, Lord Audley. 
^ A month later the Lancastrians gained an easy 

1 dJifl ' victory at Lndlow, through the defection of the 
Marshal of the Yorkist camp ; and Richard, in con- 
sequence, withdrew to Ireland. The following 
year, the Yorkists were again in arms under the command 
of the Earl of Warwick, and defeated the royal forces at 
ITorthampton, where the king was taken pri- 
^Itu\ * 80°®^ 5 while tie queen and her son sought refuge 
in Scotland. Now, for the first time, Richard 
openly claimed the crown by right of descent. 
The Parliament acknowledged his claims, and agreed that 
he should succeed to tlie throne on the death of Henry. 
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But Margaret*B spirit was roused when she heard that her 
boj was to be shut out from the succession, and, collecting 
an army, she marched southwards,' and defeated 
the Yorkists at Wakefield. Here, Richard was i^a^' 
killed ; and his head, adorned with a paper crown, 
was fixed upon the walls of York. His second 
son, the Duke of Rutland, a youth of seventeen, was mur- 
dered by Lord Clifford in revenge for his father's death, 
who had perished in the battle of St. Albans. The Earl 
of Salisbury, too, the father of the ^ King-Maker,* was taken 
prisoner, and beheaded at Pontefi'act. 

This defeat and bloodshed made the Yorkists furious. 
The cause of the fallen Duke was taken up by his eldest 
son, Edward Earl of March, who defeated the -p . „ 
Lancastrians at Mortimer's Cross, in Hereford- 1401 ' 
shire. In this battle, Owen Tudor, who had 
married the widow of Henry V., was taken * 

prisoner, and beheaded in retaliation for the cruelties 
committed at Wakefield. Margaret made up for this 
defeat by a victory over the Earl of Warwick at « , .- 
St. Albans, where the king fell into tbe hands of ^aq\ * 
his own party. The citizens of London refused 
to receive her, and as the young Duke of York was 
marching from the west with a large force, she was compelled 
to retreat northwards. The duke, however, was received in 
London with shouts of joy ; and having made 
his claim to the throne in the presence of the ^Aa\ * 
peers, prelates, and citizens, he was proclaimed 
king, under the title of. Edward IV. 

Thus the dynasty of the House of Lancaster was brought 
to an end, afler lasting sixty-two years. Henry VI. lived 
ten years longer. He was totally unfit, both in body and 
mind, to hold the reins of government. In private life he 
was meek, gentle, and forgiving. To him we are indebted 
for the school of Eton, and for King's College, Cambridge. 

By his wife, Margaret of Anjou, he had one son, 
Edward, who afterwards married Anne, daughter of the 
Earl of Warwick. 
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Miscellaneous Facts. 

Under the Lancastrian kings, the power of the Parlia- 
ment made good progress. The Peers continued to hold 
the chief power, but the right of granting supplies of 
money lay with the Commons, and this constituted their 
strength. In this reign the practice of introducing ' Bills * 
into Parliament commenced. The right of voting for the 
election of members of parliament was limited to those 
who owned lands of the annual value of forty shillings. 
The members were allowed four shillings per day for 
travelling expenses, and eveiy protection was afforded 
them ; but sometimes there was considerable difficulty in 
getting candidates for parliamentary honours. 

In the wan of this reign gunpowder came into general 
use. Eton College, and King's College, Cambridge, were 
founded by Henry VI. ; Queen's College, Cambridge, by 
his queen Margaret. Glasgow University and the colleges 
of All Souls and Magdalene, Oxford, were established. 
The title of Viscouilt first came into use in this reign ; and 
the first Lord Mayor's Show took place in London. 

Science and art made steady progress. Halley's Comet 
was first observed in 1456 ; and the manufacture of glass 
in England began in 1457. On the Continent, the im- 
portant art of printing was invented and improved. John 
Oeinsfleish, of Haarlaam, first invented the art, 1480: 
Faust printed the Psalms from wooden blocks, 1442; 
Guttenbnrg cut types fi-om metals, 1444; the roller 
printing press was invented, 1450; and types cast in 
hollow moulds by SchoefEer came into use, 1452. En- 
graving on copper was invented by a goldsmith of Florence, 
1458. The knowledge of geography increased. The 
Senegal River and the Azores were discovered by the 
Portuguese, and the Cape Verde Islands by the Genoese. 
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HOUSE 07 TOBE. 

ESWABD IV. ^SoB of Siehard of York) . .1461 a.d. 

EOWABO V. (Son) 1483 ,. 

BICHABD III. (Undo) .... 1483-5 „ 



EDWAED IV. 
Born 1448 A.D. Began to Beign 1461 A.D. Died 1483 A.O. 



Wars of the Roses Continued. 
Deposition of Edward. 
Henry Restored. 
Battles of Bamet and Tewkes- 
bury. 



War with France. 

Treaty of Pecquigni. 

Duke of Clarence. 

Death and Character of Edward. 

Miscellaneous Facts. 



Wars of the Eoses Continued. 

Edward IV. was nineteen years old when he was pro- 
claimed king by his own party. He- bad still mucb to do 
before gaining full possession of tbe crown, as the North 
continued faithful to Henry. The Earl of Warwick, at 
the head of 49,000 men, was sent against Margaret, who 
had a force of 60,000 in Yorkshire, and at Towton the 
armies met, where a most dd^perate battle took place, 
which ended in the complete defeat of the _. 
Lancastrians. No quarter was given, and nearly iVai ' 
38,000 men perished on that fatal field. Mar- 
garet and Henry fled to Scotland, while Edward 
returned to London to summon a Parliament for the 
settlement of the government. This Assembly acknow- 
ledged Edward's right to the throne, and passed an Act of 
condemnation of Henry VL, Queen Margaret, and Prince 
Edward. TThe spirited queen went to France for help, 
and returned with a body of troops. Around 
these, the shattered ranks of the Lancastrians **"* 
again rallied ; but at Hedgeley Moor (April 25) ^'^' 
and at Hexham (May 15) they were defeated by the 
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Torkists. Margaret and her son escaped into the woods, 
and through the kindness of a robber they reached the sea- 
coast, whence they escaped to Flanders, Henry was not so 
fortunate ; for a twelvemonth he lay' concealed in Lanca- 
shire, but he was at last discovered and thrown into the 
Tower. 

Deposition of Edward. Bestoration of Henry. ' 

Much of the success of Edward was due to the powerful 
influence of the Earl of Warwick, but in 1464 the king 
took a step which greatly offended the earl, and ultimately 
led to his own downfall. Edward privately married Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, the widow of a knight who fell on the 
Lancastrian side in the second battle of St. Albans. The 
king came accidentally to the house of her father. Sir 
Richard Woodville, ailer a hunting party, and was so 
struck with the beauty of the young widow, that he offered 
to share his throne with her. The marriage took place at 
the time when the Earl of Warwick had gone to France, at 
Edward's request to solicit for him a princess of Savoy, 
and it was not made known for several months. Warwick's 
anger on his return was great ; but when he saw his place 
at coTirt filled by the family and friends of the queen, and 
the highest honours bestowed upon them, his haughty 
temper carried him away into open rebellion against the 
king. Many of the nobility, jealous of the new influence 
at court, supported Warwick, and the king's second brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, who had married Isabel, the earl's 
eldest daughter, also joined him. An insurrection was 
fomented in Yorkshire and Lincoln. The royal troops 

\APSk ^^^® defeated at Edgecote, near Banbury, when 
the queen's father, who had been created Earl 
Rivers, and her brother, were taken prisoners and 
beheaded. In the following year, Warwick and Clarence 
were denounced as traitors, and, escaping to France, they 
met Margaret of Anjou at *the court of Louis XI. They^ 
at once made common cause with her, and the union was 
further cemented by a marriage between Prince Edward 
and Warwick's second daughter Anne. 
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AflsiBted by Louis^ Warwick landed at Dartmouth with 
a small body of troops, after an absence of five months. 
So great was his popularity, that in a few days his army 
amoimted to 60,000 men. Edward took ship at Lynn, 
in Norfolk, and sailed for Flanders. Thus the Earl of 
Warwick,^ in eleven days after landing, found 
himself master of the kingdom. Henry VI. was ^%^* 
taken from the Tower, and proclaimed king by 
the earl, who was now popularly called the 
' King-Maker.* A Parliament was called early in the fol- 
lowing year, which entrusted the regency of the kingdom 
to Warwick and Clarence till Prince Edward should come 
of age ; and in default of that prince's issue, Clarence was 
declared successor to the crown. 



Battles of Bamet and Tewkesbury. War with 

France. 

Henry was not long left in enjoyment of die crown. In less 
than six months, Edward IV. landed at Kavenspur, in York* 
shire, with a force of nearly 2,000 men, which his brother- 
in-law, the Duke of Burgundy, had given him. The friends 
of the White Rose soon gathered round him ; and marching 
south, he entered London without opposition, and sent Henry 
VI. again to the Tower. Warwick took up a position at 
Bamet, in Middlesex, and there awaited Edward's attack. 
But during the night before the battle, Clarence deserted 
his father-in-law, and took with him to his brother's camp 
a force of 12,000 men. In the Battle of Bamet, 
the Lancastrians were hopelessly beaten ; Warwick ^"^^ * 
fell in the thickest of the fight, and scarcely a 
leading noble of his party escaped with life. 

On the same day, Margaret landed with a small force at 
Weymouth ; but on receiving the news of the defeat at 
Bamet, she hurried to the borders of Wales, where the 
Earl of Pembroke had collected an army in her behalf. 
She was, however, overtaken at Tewkesbury by May 4, 
Edward, and her army defeated. Margaret and 1471 
her son were taken prisoners, and brought to a.d. 
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Edward's tent, where the chief of the Yorkist party- 
were assembled. The king insultingly asked the young 
prince how he dared to invade his dominions. The 
high-spirited youth replied that he came to claim his just 
inheritance. On this, Edward cowardly struck him in the 
face with his iron-gloved hand, and he was despatched then 
and there by the daggers of Gloucester and Clarence. The 
king returned in triumph to London, while Margaret was 
thrown into the Tower, where she remained for four years, 
tiU ransomed by the King of France. A few days after 
the battle of Tewkesbury, Henry VI. died in the Tower. 
The cause of his death is unknown, but it was generally 
believed that the Duke of Gloucester, the king's brother, 
killed him with his own hands. 

There was nothing now to fear from the Lancastrian 
party. Every legitimate prince of that house was dead. 
Edward, then desirous of reconquering the English pos- 
sessions in France, made an alliance with the Duke of 
Burgundy for the invasion of that country. Parliament 
willingly voted him supplies, but as these were considered 
scarcely sufficient for the undertaking^ he invented a novel 
plan of raising money. Calling rich subjects before him, 
he demanded presents of money, to which he gave the 
name of Benevolences, or free gifls. When all was ready, 
the king embarked for France, but finding the Duke of 
Burgundy unable or unwilling to assist him, he gladly 
welcomed a messenger from the French king offering 

terms of peace. At Fecqnigni, on the Somme, 

1475 ^^ *^^ monarchs met, and signed a treaty which 

j^ was not honourable to either party. It was 

agreed — 1. That Louis should pay Edward 75,000 
crowns at once, and an annuity of 50,000 crowns. 2. That 
the dauphin should marry Edward's daughter Elizabeth. 
3. That 50,000 crowns should be paid for the ransom of 
Margaret of Anjou. The last clause was the most honour- 
able p^rt of the treaty. By it Margaret gained her free- 
dom ; and having now no child to scheme and fight for, 
she spent the remaining five years of her life in peace and 
privacy. 
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Duke of Clarence. Death and Character of Edward. 

The treaty of Pecqoigni caused great dissatisfaction in 
England, but Edward removed the ill-feeling by making 
the expenses of the government press lightly upon the 
pockets of the people. The latter years of his reign were 
stained by the judicial murder of his brother Clarence. 
Edward could not easily forget the treacherous part which 
Clarence had played in conjunction with the ' Eang- 
Maker.' The queen, too, disliked him; and his brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, had a quarrel against him. With so 
many powerful foes, he had little chance of escaping the 
plots laid against his life. Unable to curb his temper, on 
account of the execution of several of his friends on the 
most frivolous charges, he complained bitterly of the king's 
persecuting spirit, and drew uj^on his own head the royal 
vengeance. Edward sent him to the Tower ; the House of 
Peers condemned him to death ; and common rumour said 
he was drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine. (1478.) 

Louis of France, contrary to the treaty of Pecquigni, 
married the dauphin to the grand- daughter of the Duke of 
Burgundy. Edward immediately prepared for war ; but 
in the midst of the preparations his debauchery and wicked 
excesses brought on an illness of which he died, in the 
forty-second year of his age, and was buried at Windsor. 
(1483). 

Edward was a brave, active, and energetic prince, but 
he was also cruel, vain, and given to vicious pleasures. 
His handsome person and open manners made him very 
popular. In later years, however, his wicked indulgences 
disfigured his person, and brought him to an early grave. 

The children by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Woodville, were — Edward, who became king ; Richard 
Duke of York ; Elizabeth, who became the wife of Henrj 
Vn. ; and four otijer daughters. 

Miscellaneous Fads. 

This reign is remarkable for the introduction of Printing 
into England. William Caxton, an English merchant 

N 2 
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redding in Holland, having learnt the art there, aet tip a 
printing press at WeBtmioster. The first book printed ia 
England was ' The Game and Playe of Cbeaae,' 1474 ; but 
the first one printed in the Eoglish language was called 
' The Kocuyell of the Histories of Troye.' This work 
issued irom the press at Ghent, under Castou's supeirieion. 
More than sixty works, nearly all in English, were printed 
at Westminster daring the remainder of Caxton'a life. 

This important art was introdnced into Scotland in 
1608, and into IreUnd in 1551. 

Foiti were established in this reign between London 
and Scotland. Horsemen were placed twenty miles apart, 
and in this way despatches were conveyed at the rate of 
100 miles a day. This plan was introduced by the Duke 
of Gloucester, while conducting a Scottish war, in 1481. 
England was ravaged by a plague in 1479. St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, and St. Catherine's Hall, Cambri^e, 
date from this reign. WatolieB were invented by a Ger- 
man, and Tiolini by an Italian. 
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EOWASB V. 

« 

Born 1470 A.D. Began to Beign April 9, 1483 A IX 
Dethroned June 25, 1483 A.D 



Edward V., the eldest son of the late king, was only in his 
twelfth year at the time of his father^s death. He was 
then living at Ludlow Castle, under the care of his uncle, 
Earl Rivers, the patron of Caxton. Rivers set out for 
London with his young charge, but at Stoney Stratford he 
was met by Richard Duke of Gloucester, who had been 
appointed by his brother regent of the kingdom. Sup- 
ported by the enemies of the Woodville party, Richard im- 
mediately took possession of the young king's person, and 
sent Rivers and his friends as prisoners to Pontefract 
Castle. The queen-mother, on receiving news of this 
violence, took reiuge in the sanctuary at Westminster, 
along with all her daughters, and her other son, the 
Duke of York. Gloucester entered London, paying 
mock honours to young Edward, and then sent him 
to the Tower, where he was soon joined by his younger 
brother. The Council, blinded by the Duke's cunning and 
hypocrisy, appointed him Protector of the realm. So far 
Buccessiul, his designs upon the crown soon became appa- 
rent. The first step was to get rid of all those who might 
oppose his schemes, and the prisoners in Pontefract there- 
fore were at once put out of the way. Then he began to 
sound the leaders of the Council. The Duke of Buckingham 
promised to help him ; but as Lord Hastings was friendly 
to the young princes, Richard determined to take his life. 
At a Council meeting in the Tower, the Protector suddenly 
charged that nobleman with conspiring against his life. At a 
given signal, armed men rushed in, hurried Hastings into 
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the courtyard, and there beheaded him on a log of wood. 
Other Councillors, whose fidelity was suspected, were 
placed in confinement. 

The Duke of Gloucester now threw off all disguise. He 
directed one Dr. Shaw, a popular preacher of the day, to 
tell the people of London, in a sermon at St. Paul's Cross, 
that Edward IV. was a married man when he met with 
the Lady Elizabeth Grey, and therefore all her children 
were illegitimate. Two days afterwards, the Duke of 
Buckingham addressed the people at the Guildhall upon 
the same subject. The citizens kept silence, while a bribed 
few in the crowd cried out, * Long live King Richard ! ' 
Next day, Buckingham, attended by the Lord Mayor and 
a hireling rabble, waited upon the Protector, and offered 
him the crown, in the name of the nation, which, after a 
little acting and feigned hesitation, he accepted. (June 26, 
1483.) Thus ended Edward's short reign of eleven weeks. 
Ho was never crowned. 
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BIGHABl) ni. (Crookbaok). 
Born 1450 A.D. Began to Beign 1488 A.]). Bled 1485 A.D. 



Biurder of the Yonng Princes. 
Plots against BicharcL 
Battle of Boeworth. 



Death and Character of the 

King. 
Miscellaneous Facts. 



Hurder of the Tonng Frinoes. 

Richard, uncle of Edward Y., was crowned, along with bis 
wife Anne, daughter of the Earl of Warwick, at West- 
minster, about a fortnight afler his acceptance of the crown. 
His first care was to strengthen his position by lavishing 
favours and honours upon all those who had assisted his 
usurpation. He then made a royal tour through the 
country, and on reaching York he was again crowned. 
During his travels, a tragedy took place in the Tower 
which will for ever stamp this king as one of the vilest 
of mankind. Wishing to make his throne doubly sure, 
Richard sent Sir James Tyrrell, his master of the horse, from 
Warwick to London, with a letter for Brackenbury, the 
governor of the Tower, charging him to give up the keys 
of the fortress for one night. The order was obeyed. In 
the dead of night, Tyrrell, with three other assassins, 
entered the sleeping-chamber of the innocent princes, 
smothered them with the bed-clothes, and buried their 
bodies at the foot of the stairs, deep down under a heap of 
stones. 

In the year 1674, during some repairs, the bones of two 
youths were discovered under a staircase in the White 
Tower, and were buried in Westminster Abbey by order 
of Charles H. as those of Edward V. and his brother the 
Duke of York. 
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Plots ag^ainst Eichard. Battle of Bosworth. 

A throne obtained by violence and bloodshed is sore to 
fall sooner or later. Kichard's crimes sent many a Yorkist 
into the Lancastrian ranks. Even his friend Buckingham 
drew back from his side, and plotted with others to work 
his ruin. Yorkists and Lancastrians secretly banded to- 
gether to overthrow the cruel usurper, and they proposed 
to put an end to their Actions by a marriage between the 
rival houses. The only likely person of ^e Lancaster 
party was Henry, Earl of Eichmond, a descendant on hiar 
mother's side of John of Gaunt, by Catherine Swynford ; 
on his father's side, he was grandson of Sir Owen Tudor, 
and Catherine, the widow of Henry Y. The conspirators 
proposed that he should marry Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Edward IV., and thus unite the rival factions. 
The plot was secretly communicated to the chief persons 
of both houses, and everywhere it was received with the 
greatest joy. The young Earl of Richmond, who was 
living in exile at the court of Brittany aft this time, was 
supplied with funds to raise an army of invasion, while 
Buckingham, depending upon the earl's speedy arrival^ 
raised the standard of rebellion in Wales. Heavy rains^ 
however, flooded the Severn, swept away the bridges^ and 
made the river impassable. Buckingham's followers, 
superstitiously considering the flood as a bad omen, fell 
away from him, and he himself was obliged to take refuge 
in the house of an old servant of the &mily, who basely 
betrayed him. He was taken to the king at Salisbury, 
and was instantly executed, November 23, 1483. In the 
meantime, the Earl of Richmond had set sail from St. Malo 
with 5,000 men, but having been beaten back by a storm, 
he arrived on the English coast too late, and found himself 
forced to return to Brittany. 

The &ilure of this plot strengthened Richard's position. 
He summoned a Parliament, which acknowledged his 
authority and his right to the throne ; but in order to please 
the people, he passed some popular laws, especially one 
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against ^ benevolences.* He proposed to marry his own son 
to the Princess Elizabeth, but the sudden death of that 
prince upset his plans. He then thought of marrying her 
himself, and was suspected of getting rid of his wife Anne 
by poison in order to carry out his intention. He was 
dissuaded, however, from this unnatural union, and was 
advised to await the natural course of events. 

Richard's proposal of marriage with his niece quickened 
the movements of the Earl of Richmond. Setting sail from 
Harfleur with a small army of 8,000 men, he landed at 
Milford Haven without opposition. (August 7, 1485 a.d./ 
As he marched through Wales towards Shrewsbury, his 
force increased to about 6,000. Richard, not knowing the 
quarter where his enemy might land, had taken up his 
post at Nottingham. His fears were great ; suspicion of the 
fidelity of his friends disturbed his peace ; and his nights 
were sleepless and restless. At Bosworth, in Leicestershire, 
the two armies met to decide the fate of the kingdom. Only 
6,000 men followed Richmond's banner, while Richard had 
twice the number. But scarcely had the action begun, when 
Lord Stanley, with 7,000 men, deserted to the side of 
Richmond, and thus turned the tide of victory in his 
favour. Richard, seeing at a glance his desperate position, 
and descrying his rival in the battle, rushed forward to 
slay him. Cutting down in his fury all who opposed him, 
he had just reached the earl, when, overpowered by 
superior numbers, he fell sword in hand. His crown was 
found in a hawthorn bush, and placed on the head of the 
victor by Sir William Stanley, amidst the shouts of * Long 
live King Henry I ' Richard's body was carelessly thrown, 
like a pack, upon a horse, taken to Leicester, and buried in 
the church of the Grey Friars. 

The battle of Bosworth was the last of the wars Aug. 2, 
of the Roses, and on that field perished the last of 1485 
the Plantagenet line of kings. a.d. 

The character of Richard HI. has been variously given. 
He possessed, without doubt, euergy, courage, and ability ; 
but his ambition was unbounded, and his crafl and cruelty 
beyond description. Some say that he was very much 
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disfigured in person, small in stature, harsh featured, and 
hunchbacked ; others say that his only defect was in haying 
one shoulder a little higher tihan the other. * He left no 
children. 



Miscellaneous Facts. 

In this reign the statutes of Parliament were first drawn 
up in English, and embodied in a printed form. British 
Consuls abroad were appointed for the first time. The 
sweating sickness first made its appearance in England. 
(1484 A.D.) In the wars of the Roses, which lasted thirty 
years, 100,000 Englishmen are said to have been killed, 
and many villages and churches destroyed. 
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Social Condition of the People in the 
LAKCASTBIAN AND TORKIST PEBIOO 



Besults of the Waxs of the Roses. Food. Dress. 
DweUings. Amuseiuents. National Industry. 
Literature. 

Eesolts of the Wars of the Eoses This quarrel, 

extending over a period of thirty years, was most destructiye 
to the nobility. A great number of the aristocracy died on 
the field of battle ; many others perished by assassination 
or the executioner, and some were banished. The extent 
of this destruction is shown from the following fact. ' In 
the year 1451, Heniy YI. summoned fifty- three temporal 
lords to Parliament. The temporal lords summoned by 
Henry VII. to the Parliament of 1 i85 were only twenty- 
nine, and of these twenty-nine several had recently been 
raised to the peerage.' The consequence of this loss was 
the great increase of the royal power. In the times of the 
Plantagenets the power of the king was kept in check by 
a powerful nobility. There was always at Qpmmand a 
noble like Robert Fitz Walter, Simon de Montfort, or the 
Earl of Warwick, to head a confederacy against a monarch 
who overstepped the bounds of his authority. But this 
state of things ended with the civil war of the rival houses. 
The victor of Bosworth, in consequence, was the head of a 
line of sovereigns far more despotic than any before them. 
Nevertheless, the wars which destroyed the old Englisli 
nobility were favourable to the growth of the freedom and 
power of the common people. Feudalism received a shock 
from which it never recovered ; and the system of villeinage 
or slavery, which had been decaying ever since the reign 
of Henry II., was entirely overthrown. The Church had 
always used her influence under the Plantagenets in favour 
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of the peasantry. The clergy, drawn from the ranks of 
the people, had the greatest sympathy for them ; and when 
they attended the death-bed of a slaveholder, they did 
not forget to urge hii^ to set free his oppressed fellow- 
creatures. Thus the good work of freedom went on till 
villeinage perished in the civil wars. A new order of 
things began with the close of this period. Modem history, 
with its triumphs of civilisation, dates from the battle of 
Bosworth, and the period of the Middle Ages comes to an end. 
The new dynasty began its reign indeed with authority 
hitherto unequalled, but at the same time the spirit of 
treedom infused new life into the people, and gave birth to 
a power which eventually proved a stronger check upon 
the royal authority than that of the ancient nobility. In a 
century and a half from this time, the Commons were more 
than a match for the king. 

Food. — The upper classes increased their number of 
meals from two to four : breakfast at seven, dinner at ten, 
supper at four, and livery (a repast taken in bed) between 
eight and nine. The chief meal was dinner, which 
generally lasted three hours. Then the table in the great 
hall groaned imder the weight of dishes of flesh, fish, and 
fowl. The lord sat at the head of the table, on a dais, and 
below him were his friends and retainers, all placed accord- 
ing to their rank. The salt-cellar was the boundary line 
between servants and guests. Food was eaten witii the 
fingers, in primitive fashion, and numerous servants handed 
roimd in vessels of wood, pewter, or horn, plenty of wme, 
beer, and ale. The long hours of dinner were enlivened 
with the music of some strolling minstrel, and the tricks of 
jugglers and buffoons. 

Hospitality was as splendid as in the former period. The 
custom of keeping armed retainers rendered an open table 
necessary. The * Eling-Maker,' for instance, maintained in 
his various castles 30,000 men, and therefore we need 
not be surprised when we read of the magnitude of the 
feasts of those days. When the same nobleman's brother 
was made Archbishop of York, his feast consisted of 
104 oxen, 6 wild bulls, 1,000 sheep, 304 calves, 2,000 pigs 
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500 stags, 204 kids, and 22,512 fowls and birds. Besides 
these, there was abundance of fish, pastry, &c. ; and of 
drinks, there were used 300 tuns of ale, and 100 tuns of 
wine. In the house of the Earl of Warwick, in London, 
six oxen were consumed bj his retainers every morning for 
breakfast. 

The labouring classes break&sted at eight, dined at noon, 
and supped at six. They were weU fed, and never drank 
water, except as a penance. During the civil wai, the 
peasantry in some parts suffered much from scarcity of 
food. 

Dress. — The extravagant style of dress introduced in 
the reign of Richard II. kept its ground during the short 
reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V. Fashion made great 
changes under Henry VI. Males cropped their hair short, 
and closely shaved their lace. They wore hoods with long 
tippets, reaching to the. ground; high caps, with single 
feathers behind ; a jacket or doublet, with high-padded 
shoulders, and large sleeves shaped like a bagpipe; and 
shoes with long pointed toes, as before. In the time of 
Edward IV., the practice of slitting the doublet at the 
elbow, so as to show the shirt, came into fashion, and 
became very general in the following century. The hair 
was now worn in thick masses, even reaching to the eyes, 
and the long-pointed shoe gave place to broad toes, some- 
times more than six inches wide; but this style of shoe did 
not long continue in use. 

The most remarkable change in the dress of ladies was 
the style of headdreaeu At the beginning of the period, 
we find it in the shape of a turban, or a hearty or 
two horns, but these &shions were succeeded by a tall 
steeple cap, as high as a chimney pot, from which hung a 
piece of fine lawn reaching to the groimd. The peasantry 
of Normandy still wear a headdress resembling this.* 
They also wore richly-embroidered gowns, trimmed with 
fiur or velvet, with short waists and long trains. 

' The high steeple cap disappeared about the close of the reigo of 
Edwaxd IV. 
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The display in dress of the upper classes was copied by 
those below them to such an extent that laws were passed 
under Edward IV. forbidding working people to buy 
articled of clothing above a certain value, and limiting the 
fiiahion of their dress. Labourers' wives were forbidden to 
wear * a girdle garnished with silver,' or to buy * cloth 
above the price of 28. the broad yard.' Such laws show that 
the working classes were increasing in wealth. Similar 
enactments were also made to regulate the style, quality, 
and colour of dress of all persons below the rank of lord. 

Dwellings. — The buildings erected in this period were 
not so military-looking as before, and they had about them 
a greater air of comfort. The larger dwellings were castel- 
lated mansions built in the quadrangular form, enclosing 
an open space, called the court, into which the chief apart- 
ments looked. Smaller abodes were called manor houses, 
and they were also quadrangulv, and surrounded, like 
the castellated mansion, with a moat. Farm-houses and 
cottages were stiU rude structures of wattles and clay. 
Cottages generally consisted of a single room. Chimneys 
were unknown in such dwellings tiU the time of Elizabeth. 
Town houses were built of wood ; and in order to keep the 
beams and posts from rotting with damp, the upper stories 
jutted out over the lower, and in narrow streets the top 
stories of opposite houses reached within a few feet of each 
other. This style of house may still be seen in York and 
Chester. Wood was the chief material used in building, but 
stone was partially used for high-class dwellings, and bricks, 
introduced from Flanders, began to be much employed. 

The gentry still lacked comfortable apartments. Furni- 
ture was poor and scanty. Beds were rare ; and a gentle- 
man with three or four was considered to be excellently pro- 
vided; few had more than two. The walls were commonly 
bare, without wainscot or even plaster ; but the houses of 
the great were furnished with hangings or tapestry, called 
Arras, from the place of its manufacture. Some of the 
rooms were supplied with chimneys ; and the chimney-piece 
of the chief chamber was usually ornamented with a dis- 
play of shields and devices. Glazed windows in domestic 
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buildings were only found in the houses of the great, and 
were very dear. They were considered as moveable 
furniture. 

AmiueinentB. — The sports of the gentry continued the 
same as before, with one or two exceptions. The tourna- 
ment was rapidly declining into idle parade, and a mere 
display of horsemanship. The out-door amusements of 
the poor were little altered. Wrestling, bowling, and 
games of ball were particularly popular. The sports of 
children were much the same as at present. Edward lY. 
renewed the law for the encouragement of archery ; and as 
this practice was much neglected, the magistrates were 
ordered to prevent the games of dice, cards, bowls, 
quoits, tennis, &c* Playing-cards came into use in this 
pexiod. 

Mummings were frequent at the court ; and persons of 
all ranks took part in these amusements, in which all kinds 
of animals were sometimes represented. The grand pro- 
cessions or pageants, with which the citizens of London 
occasionally welcomed the king, were chiefly mununings on 
a large scale. 

Within doors, secular and religious plays were the 
chief amusements. The former were only stories made 
up for the occasion by travelling buffoons, and acted in 
the kitchens of inns Or the comers of streets. The re- 
ligious plays were called Mysteries, or Miracle Plays, 
and, for the most part, were representations of Scripture 
history, arranged and acted by the clergy. They were 
first performed in churches, and were intended to teach the 
people sacred history. In 1409, a performance of this 
kind in London occupied eight days, and was attended 
by most of the nobility and gentry. The stage, at first, 
consisted of three platforms, of different heights. The 
actors took their place on the lowest, whilst the other two 
were occupied by representations of saints, angels, and the 
Supreme Being. In time these profane representations 
were discontinued. About the time of Henry VI., Moral 
Plays, or Allegories, came into use. There were persona- 
tions of moral qualities, as Truth, Justice, Mercy, &c., 
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which were acted by lajmen. In the Tudor period, Moral 
Plays gave way to the regular English drama. 

National Industry. — Before the commencement of the 
civil war, the commerce of England was rapidly increasing. 
Wool was still the chief staple of trade, and was exported 
in the raw state to Flanders, and imported thence as cloth. 
Trade was also carried on with Spain, Portugal, Genoa, 
Florence, and Venice. Ships went to Iceland from Bristol 
and Scarborough for cod£sh. We learn something of the 
importance and growth of commerce from the fact that 
several traders rose to high rank and power. The De la 
Poles, to which &mily the Dt^e of Suffolk belonged, were 
merchants of Hull. The Cannings of Bristol and Whitting- 
ton of London were men of mark in their day. The vari- 
ous crafts were called ' mysteries;' and most of them were 
formed into guilds or corporations, for mutual encourage- 
ment and protection. Silk-weaving was carried on by 
women in London, but it was not very flourishing. 

The wars of the Roses not only injured for a time the 
foreign trade, but also interfered with the cultivation of the 
soil. Labourers became scarce, and the villeins who were 
set free betook themselves to handicrafts and manufactures. 
These &ct8, along with the increasing demand for wool, 
caused a great deal of arable land to be turned into 
pasture. **"* > 

The scarcity of labourers led the Parliament, in 1445, to 
fix ihe rate of wages for several classes by law. A common 
husbandman was not to receive more per year than 15^., 
widt meat and drink, and 4:0d, for clothing; most labourers 
were to receive 2d, a day with, or 3^. without, diet in sum- 
mer, and ^. a day less in winter. A free mason and 
master carpenter were not to receive more than 4d. a day 
with^ or 5-^. without, diet in summer, and ld» less in 
winter. Those who refused to agree to these terms were 
liable to be sent to prison. 

The population at the close of the fifteenth century was 
about 8,000,000. 

literatnre, &c. — On account of the wars in France and 
at home, this period is very barren of any great names in 
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literature. The love of knowledge, however, was very 
deep in many of the more select order of minds, and their 
desire for its advancement is shown by the establishment 
of several colleges, both at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
invention of printing and its introduction into England 
worked a complete change in the art of book-making. 
Manuscripts gave way to printed volumes. The type used 
at first in England was Old English ; and the spelling of 
words was left to the taste of the author. The language of 
the time was Middle English. 

The chief authors of the period (1399-1485) were: — 

THOMAS WALSIKGHAM, a monk of St. Albans: wrote in 
Latin a history of England from 1273 to 1422. 

JOHN LYDOATE (1376-1461), a monk of Bury St. Edmund's: 
wrote about 250 poems : of which the chief were * The Siege of 
Troy/ * The Fall of Princes,* and ' The History of Thebes.* 

SIS JOHN FOBTESCUE (1395-14S5), Chief Justice : wrote a 
book on the laws of England, and other works in Latin. 

WILLIAM CAXTON (1410-1491), first English printer : wrote 
and printed about sixty works. 

JAMES I. King of Scotland ; a prisoner for nineteen years in 
England, became acquainted with the writings of Chaucer; 
author of a poem called * The King's Quhair' (or Book). 
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LEADING DATES OF THE PEBIOD (1399-1485). 

GENERAL EVENTS. 

Glondower's Revolt .... 1400 a.d. Hbnry IV. 
William Sawtre burnt for Heresy . 1401 „ 
Execution of Scrope, Archbishop of 

York 1405 „ 

London lighted for the first time 

with Lanterns . . . 
Release of Prince James of Scotland . 
Execution of Joan of Arc . . 
Printing in Wooden Blocks commenced 

by Coster 

Metal Types used by Guttenburg 
First Book Printed in England . 
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HISTOBY OF ENGLAND. 



WARS, BATTLES, AKD TREATIES. 




A.P. 




Battle of Kesbit Moor . . • 1402 . 


HkhbyIV. 


,, Homildon Hill • . . 1402 


i» 


„ Shrewsbury , • • . . 1403 


M 


,, Agincourt . . • • 1415 . 


Hbnry V. 


Siege of Bouen . . • • • 1419 


n 


Treaty of Troyes . . • . • 1420 


n 


Battle of Crevant . . . . 1423 . 


HbwbtVI. 


,, Verneuil . , . . 1424 


M 


yj Bouvrai, or Battle of Herrings 1429 


ft 


Siege of Orleans raised by Joan of Arc 1429 


»l 


Jack Cade's BebelUon . . . , 1460 


n 


The English Driven out of France , 1451 


If 


Treaty of Feeqnigni . , # • 1475 . 


EOWABD IV« 



WARS OF THE ROSES. 1455 A.D. TO 1485 A.D. 



Kings, 



BEKBT VI. 



Twelve Battles. 



( 



Places. 
St. Albans (first) . 
Bloreheath . , 
Northampton , 
Wakefield . , 
Mortimer's Cross . 
St. Albans (second) 
'' Towton 
Hedgeley Moor . 



EBWABD IV. { 



Hexham 

Bamet 

Tewkesbury 

BICHABB IIL Boswortli 



Dates, 
Kay 22, 
Sept. 23, 
July 10, 
Dec. 31, 
Feb. 2, 
Feb. 17, 
Mar. 29, 
April 26, 
Hay 15, 
Aprill4, 
May 4, 
Aug. 22, 



A.D. 

1455 . 

1459 

1460 

1460 . 

1461 . 
1461 . 
1461 . 
1464 
1464 
1471 
1471 
14S5 . 



Victors. 
York. 



u 



a 



Lancaster. 
York. 
Lancaster. 
York. 

it 
i> 
I* 
i> 
Lancaster. 
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GES'EALOGICAL TABLE 
Gonnecting the FlantogenetB with the Tudori. 



EDWARD in, 

I 



John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster (fourth son), had by 
I Catherine Swynford (his mistress) — 

JoHX Beaufx)RT, Earl of Somerset : died 1410 A.D. 
I 
John Duke of Somerset: died 144i. 

Uaboabet Beaufobt, m. Edmund Earl of Richmond, son of 
I Catherine, widow of Henry V., and Owen Tudai: 

EEBBT VII. 



o 2 
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TUDOR PERIOD. 

From 1485 A.D. to 1608 A.D. 118 Years. 



HENTIY VII. . 


. began to Beigrn 1485 A.D 


HENEY Vm. (Son) . 


1509 „ 


EDWARD VI. (Son) 


ft It 1547 „ 


HASY (Half-sister) . 


„ i««s .. 



ELIZABETH (Half-sister). „ „ 1558 



f» 



HEKBY VII. 
Eom 1456 A.D. Began to Beign 1485 A.D. Died 1509 A.D. 



JLeurfB Accession and Title. 
Lambert Simnel's Insurrection. 
War in France. 
Perkin Warbeck's Insurrection. 



Boyal Marriages. 
Henry's Avarice. 
Death and Character. 
Miscellaneous Facts. 



Henry's Accession and Title to the Crown. 

Modern History begins with the accession of Henry VII. 
The spread of knowledge through the invention of printing 
caused an astonishing progress in manners, literature, and 
arts ; and the peace which followed the civil war gave a 
favourable opportunity for the first growth of those political, 
social, and religious ideas which have raised England to 
the foremost place amongst the nations of the earth. 

On the field of Bosworth Henry VII. was hailed as king 
by all his friends. He was now in his thirtieth year. He 
had no real title to the crown, for his descent from John 
of Gaunt, through his mother Margaret, daughter of John 
Beaufort, the Duke of Somerset, was illegitimate. It is 
true that John of Gaunt 's children by Catherine Swyn- 
ford were legitimatised by Act of Parliament, in the reign 
of Richard II., but with the provision that they should 
be excluded from the throne. The lawful heir to the 
crown by descent was Edward Earl of Warwick, son of 
George Duke of Clarence, then a boy of fifteen years 
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of age, living at SherifF-Hutton, in Yorkshire. Henry 
immediately got possession of his young rival's person, 
and sent him to the Tower. He intended to claim the 
crown by right of conquest, but friends and foos objected 
to that course. His third claim was based upon his pro- 
posed marriage with Elizabeth of Y'ork, daughter of 
Edward IV., and, much as he disliked the idea, it was the 
only claim of real value, and one calculated to unite the 
two factions of York and Lancaster. In consideration of 
his intended marriage, Parliament agreed that the crown of 
England should rest and abide with him and his heirs ; but 
his coronation took place at Westminster some time before 
the marriage. (October 30, 1485.) He immediately chose 
for his advisers two clergymen, named John Morton and 
Richard Fox, who had shared his dangers. Fox was made 
Bishop of Exeter, and Morton became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Early in 1486 Henry married Elizabeth. The 
marriage was received with greater joy than the king's 
first entry into the City, or his coronation. Disquieted at 
this show of Y'orkist feeling, Henry in the same year ob- 
tained from Pope Innocent VUI. a confirmation of his title 
to the crown. 

Lambert Sinmers Insurrection. 

Henry could not conceal his dislike to the Yorkists. 
The general favour with which they were regarded made 
him very jealous. He consequently treated them with 
coldness and indifference, and thus re-kindled the feelings 
of ill-will and hatred between the old factions of the White 
and Red Roses. While the king was on a tour in York- 
shire, Lord Level and other Yorkist noblemen suddenly 
raised an insurrection in the neighbourhood of Ripon. The 
rising, however, failed ; and Lovel escaped to Flanders to 
Margaret,- Dowager-duchess of Burgundy, the sister of 
Edward IV., where, throughout this reign, help and an 
asylum were found for aU the friends of the House of 
York. The elder Stafford, who had joined LoveFs insur- 
rection, was taken and executed. 
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In the same year, a formidable attempt was made to ovei-' 

tlirow the king^s government. It has already been stated 

that the heir of the house of York, the yomig Earl of 

Warwick, was a prisoner in the Tov/er. An Oxford priest, 

named Simon, formed the design af getting some one to 

personate this nobleman, and thus present a rallying point 

for the enemies of the Lancastrians. In tlie saiiTe city a 

ready tool was found in Lambert Simnel, a baker's son, 

fifteen years of age. The priest, after well drilling the 

youth, took him to Dublin, and introduced him as the 

young Earl of Warwick just escaped from the Tower. As 

Richard Duke of York and his son George Duke ol 

Clarence had been lieutenants of Ireland, the Yorkists 

were very popular there, and the story of the escape 

of the heir of that family was received with the greatest 

joy. The deputy of the island, the Earl of Kildare, received 

Simnel with all respect, and the people in Dublin, 

m7r.m with onc consent, proclaimed him as Edward VI. 

Henry, alarmed at the movement, paraded the real 

Earl of Warwick through the streets of London, 

and^ by the advice of his peers and prelates, proclaimed a 

general pardon for all past offences. The widow of 

Edward IV., however, was dispossessed of her lands, and 

sent for safe custody to the nunnery of Bermondsey. In 

England these measures took effect; but in Ireland 

Simnel's imposture was daily gathering strength. John 

Earl of Lincoln, son of the Duke of Suffolk and 

Elizabeth, eldest sister of Edward IV., fled to his aunt, the 

Duchess of Burgundy, and persuaded her to help the plot 

in Ireland. She sent 2,000 mercenaries to Dublin along 

with him and Lovel ; and there it was decided to invade 

England, Henry was with his army at Kenilworth Castle, 

when news reached him that his enemies had landed at 

Fumess, Lancashire, and were marching into the 

iTft7 * heart of the kingdom. At Stoke, near Newark, 

the royal forces intercepted the rebels. The battle 

was fought with the greatest obstinacy and valour 

on both sides, but at last the victory, at one time doubtful, 

fell to Henry. Earl Lincoln and 4,000 of Lis followers 
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perished on the field. Lovel escaped, but was never more 
heard of. Simnel and his tutor were taken prisoners. The 
priest was closely confined in prison ; but Simnel, being 
too contemptible for the royal anger, was made a scullion 
in the king*s kitchen, and afterwards advanced to the post 
of falconer. 

This insurrection reminded Henry of the necessity of 
conciliating the Yorkists. The queen, though married 
two years, had not yet been crowned, much to the dis- 
appointment of the people. Her coronation now took 
place with great pomp and magnificence, and on all public 
occasions ailerwards she occupied a prominent place. 

War with France. 

Henry's cautious and parsimonious character was 
favourable for the maintenance of peace, but events were 
taking place in France which demanded his interference, 
in spite of his dislike of war. Brittany was the only great 
fief of France which retained its independence. Charles VIIL, 
the French king, being desirous of adding this duchy to the 
crown, took advantage of some discontent in the province, 
and invaded it. (1488.) The aged duke, who had sheltered 
Henry VII. in his exile, appealed to England for help. A 
small force of 6,000 men was sent across, but it prove<i of 
little use. Just at that time the Duke of Brittany died, 
leaving the duchy to his daughter Anne, a girl twelve years 
old. This young heiress had been betrothed to Maximilian 
King of the Romans, with the approval of Henry; but the 
French monarch upset the arrangement. Surrounding the 
town of Rennes, where the duchess resided, with a large 
army, Charles said that she must either be his wife or his 
prisoner. She chose the former fate ; and thus Brittany 
was finally united to the French crown. (1491 a.d.) 

Henry was very much annoyed at this marriage, and 
threatened war with Charles, The English people strongly 
advocated the invasion of France, and were loud in their 
outcries against the French king's conduct ; but Henry pre- 
frrred to fiU his coffers with the money voted by Parliament 
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rather thao to spend it in arms. Public opinion at last pre* 
vailed, and the king, after illegally levying a benevolence, set 
out for France with a large army, as if bent upon the con- 
quest of that country. He pretended to besiege Boulogne ; 
but the French knew that money would satisfy his wounded 
pride and anger. A treaty of peace was immediately drawn 
IdftO up at Estaples, by which it was agreed that 
Henry should receive 149,000/., on condition of 
withdrawing his forces. The peace gave great 
dissatisfaction in England, The people were loud in their 
complaints that the king had exacted money from them 
merely for the sake of getting more from his enemies. 

Perkin Warbeck*8 Insurrection. 

While the dispute was going on with France, another 
inii)ostor appeared on the scene to disquiet Henry's reign. 
It had long been noised abroad that Richard Duke of 
York, the brother of Edward V., had escaped from the 
Tower. The enemies of the king, taking advantage of this 
rumour, brought forward a youth named Parkin Warbeck, 
son of a merchant of Tournay, as the real Duke of York. 
He landed at Cork, where he was enthusiastically received 
as Richard Plantagenet. There was then open war between 
England and France, and Charles VIII. invited the impostor 
to Paris, for the purpose of frightening his adversary. After 
the peace of Estaples, Warbeck found an asylum with Mar- 
garet of Burgundy, who, professing to believe that he was 
her nephew, called him the White Rose of England, and 
treated him as a prince. A Yorkish plot was at once set 
on foot in England. For nearly three years an active 
correspondence went on between the Yorkist leaders and 
the court of Burgundy. The belief gained ground that 
the Duke of York was really alive, and Henry became 
seriously alarmed. Numerous spies in England and Flan- 
ders kept him well informed of the extent of the conspiracy, 
and at first he wisely tried to defeat it by gentle means. 
Sir Robert Clifford, one of the conspirators, was persuaded 
to ttbandon the plot, and pardon was freely offered to those 
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who would follow his example. By means of Clifford, several 
of War beck's supporters in England were discovered, and 
executed for high treason. Amongst these was Sir 
William Stanley, the lord chamberlain, who had saved the 
king's life at Bosworth. He had said in confidence to 
Clifford that, if he were sure the young man in Flanders 
was really the son of King Edward, he never would bear 
arms against him. 

The execution of Stanley and others put such a check 
upon the conspiracy, -that Perkin was obliged to do some- 
thing in order to keep up his party. An attempt to land in 
Kent failed ; his followers were beaten back with loss, and 
many were captured and executed. (1495 a.d.) Warbeck 
then made for Ireland, and attempted to take Waterford ; 
but the deputy of the island. Sir Edward Poynings, had 
so improved the government that he found little sup- 
port there, and was compelled to withdraw to Flanders. 
Under this deputy, a law was made and called by his 
name, Poyning's Law, which enacted that no Bill could be 
introduced into the Irish Parliament unless it had pre- 
viously received the approval of the English Council. This 
statute greatly strengthened Henry's power in Ireland. 

Warbeck was obliged to leave Flanders, because Henry, 
in revenge, had removed the English cloth-market from 
Antwerp to Calais, and had banished the Flemish mer* 
chants from England. To put an end to this interruption 
of trade, Margaret of Burgundy was compelled to part 
with her prot^^. (1496 a.d.) Once more he visited Cork; 
but failing to excite the people in his favour, he set sail for 
Scotland, where James IV. received him with all respect. 
The Scottish king gave him in marriage a lady of royal 
blood, Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntley, 
and led an expedition in his behalf into the hmq^ 
northern counties of England. No Englishman, 
however, welcomed the invader ; and after ravag- 
ing the country, the Scots withdrew. This aggression 
gave Henry an excuse for demanding from his subjects a 
supply of money. The Parliament voted a grant ; but the 
men of Cornwall refused to pay their share, as an unne- 
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cessary and unjust demand. They therefore took up arms, 
and marched towards London. Lord Audley, and others of 
lower rank, joined them on the way, but at Blackheath 
they were suddenly attacked in front and rear by the 
royal forces, and thoroughly discomfited. Their leaders 
were taken and executed. 

In the meantime the Scots made another inroad iugo 
the northern counties, but an English force compelled 
them to withdraw and sue for peace. Warbeck, again 
losing an asylum, went to Ireland, and thence to Cornwall. 
Landing at Whitsand Bay, near Penzance, he marched to 
Bodmin, where 3,000 men gathered round his banner, and 
hailed him as King Richard IV. At the head of 6,000 
men, he laid siege to Exeter ; but on the approach of the 
royal troops, he withdrew to Taunton. Despairing of suc- 
cess, he took refuge in the sanctuary of Beaulieu, Hamp- 
sliire, whilst his followers threw themselves upon the king's 
mercy. A few were hanged, others fined, and the rest 
sent home. Warbeck surrendered on a promise of life, 
and was carried in mock triumph to London, where a con- 
fession of the imposture was published, to satisfy the 
people. Warbeck was kept in honourable confinement, 
and his wife was made an attendant upon the queeii. On 
attempting to escape from England, he was put into the 
stocks, and afterwards sent to the Tower. There he came 
in contact with the son of the Duke of Clarence. The two 
prisoners soon became friends, and plotted to escape from 
captivity. Their plan being discovered, Warbeck was 
hanged at Tyburn, and the Earl of Warwick, the last heir 
of the Plantagenets, after suffering an unjust 
lAQQ * imprisonment of fifteen years, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. This last act is a lasting blot on 
the character of Henry VII. A third imposture, 
set on foot just before, made him anxious to get rid of the 
earl. A priest in Kent had induced a shoemaker's son to 
call himself the Earl of Warwick. The puppet was exe- 
cuted, and the priest imprisoned for life. This plot no doubt 
had some influence in detennining the fate of tlie nnfortu-» 
nato heir of the Plantagenets. 
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Soyal Marriages. Henry's Avarice. Death and 

Character. 

Insurrections having come to an end, Henry devoted his 
attention to the marriage of bis children and amassing 
money. Three marriages took place, which produced im- 
portant consequences. The first was that of Prince Arthur, 
eldest son of the king, to Catherine of Arragon, Novem- 
ber 1501. In six months the prince died, at the age of 
filteen. Henry, anxious to keep the Spanish alliance, and 
unwilling to lose Catherine's dowry of 200,000 ducats, 
betrothed the princess, by the Pope's permission, to. his 
second son, Henry, then a boy eleven years of age. This 
imion gave rise to an important dispute in the next reign. 

In the following year, the king's eldest daughter, Mar- 
garet, married James IV. of Scotland. This -^^q 
match ultimately led to the miion of the crowns 
of England and Scotland. In the midst of all 
these arrangements, Henry's queen died, much regretted 
by the nation. 

Henry's avarice seems to have increased with peace and 
j.ro«perity. The love of money grew with his age, and he 
neglected no opportunity of imposing heavy fines upon his 
subjects for breaches of the law. His advisers in this 
matter were two lawyers, Empson and Dudley, whom he 
made barons of the Exchequer. Many laws had fallen 
into disuse, but spies, scattered throughout the country, 
reported the names of all persons who neglected to observe 
them, and these lawyers then pitilessly exacted the fines 
from men of all ranks and conditions. On one occasion, 
the Earl of Oxford entertained the king at his castle, and 
assembled a laxge number of retainers in livery to do him 
honour. The king, on his departure, reminded the earl of 
a law recently made against keeping retainers, and the hos-. 
pitable nobleman was fined 10,000/. By these exactions, 
Henry is said to have amassed 1,800,000/. — a. fabulous 
siun for those days. 

Henry died of consumption at his favourite palace of 
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8hene, near Richmond, and was buried in the beauti- 

. ..fid chapel which he had built in Westminster 

1 'iOO * -^^^^y* During his illness, the memory of his 

. deeds of wrong troubled his peace of mind, and 

he ordered in his will that compensation should 

be made to those whom he had injured. He was a man of 

ability and courage ; but avarice, on the whole, was his 

ruling passion. His reign was favourable to the growth of 

English interests, both at home and abroad. Many useful 

laws were passed; the power of the nobility was restrained; 

order was preserved in the State ; and the foundation of 

our commerce was laid. 

The children of Henry by his wife Elizabeth of York 
were: Arthur, who married Catherine of Arragon, and 
died 1502 a.d. ; Henry, who became king ; Margaret, 
married James IV. of Scotland ; and Mary, married (1) 
Louis Xn. of France, and (2) Tharles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. 

Miscellaneous Facts. 

An important law was passed in this reigo, called the 
Statute of Fines, which enabled the nobility to dispose of 
their estates without paying the usual fines. By this law 
many estates were bought by rich commoners ; and thus a 
new class of gentry took its rise. The power of the nobility 
was also restrained by the law for the abolition of main- 
tenance. By * maintenance ' is understood the right of 
the nobility to keep in their pay any number of men. Before 
this statute was passed, some of die nobles kept thousands 
of armed men in their service. 

The Court of the Star Chamber was re-modelled by 
Parliament in 1486. It was originally the king's ordinary 
council, and received the name of ' Star Chamber ' from 
the decorations of the room in the palace where it was 
held. It took cognisance of offences by maintenance, riot, 
unlawful assembUes, perjury, forgery, and offences which 
oould not well be brought under the law. In this court, 
trials were conducted without juries, and there was no 
appeal from its decisions. It had not the power of life and 
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deatb, but conld fine men to their ruin. In eucceeding 
reigDB, it became an inatriunent of injustice and tyranny. 

Henry's reign ia remarkable for the Bnoceas of maritime 
discovery. Chriitopher Colamlliu, a Genoese, discovered 
tbe Bahama Islands in 1492 ; and it was merely by accident 
that Henry was deprived of the opportunity of taking part 
in this expedition. Columbus had sent hia brother Bartho' 
iomevf to England in X489, with maps and charts, for the 
purpose of obtaining the king's help for his blended 
voyage. ' He was fevourabtj received, but on his return 
In invite his brother to the Kugliah court, he was taken 
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by pirates. Columbus in the meantime had seonrod 
^e aid of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and with a 
small Spanish fleet set out on a great voyage of discovery. 
Henry afterwards patronised Sebastian Cabot, a Y'^netian, 
settled in Bristol, who was the first to explore the main- 
land of North America from Newfoundland to Florida. 
(1497 A.D.) In the same year, a Portuguese, named Vasco 
de Oama, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and tbua 
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opened out a new way to the East Indies. AmericilS 
Vespnccins, a native of Florence, explored the coasts of 
Soutih America, and gave his name to the New World. 

Henry caiised a war-ship of two decks to be built, 
which carried 1,000 tons, cost 14,000/., and was called the 
OrecU Harry. He also instituted a body-guard of fifty 
men, known as Yeomen of the Guard. From their duty 
of attending the buffet or royal sideboard, they were called 
hiffetiers, since corrupted into beef -eaters. To this reign 
we owe the issue of shilling pieces, and the founding of 
Jesus College and Christ's College, Cambridge, and 
Bzaaeaose, Oxford. 
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Henry*8 Accession. First War with France and 

Scotland. 

Henry VIII. was bom at GreenAvich, and was eighteen 
years old when he came to the throne. Uniting in his 
person the rival claims of the honaes of York and Lan- 
caster, the nation hailed his accession with pleasure, and 
looked forward to a reign of peace and good government. 
The young king's handsome person, jovial manners, 
cheerful disposition, and many acconiplishmentp, made 
him very popular; and he had, besides, in the hoards of 
his father, the means wherewith to win popular favour. 
Soon after his accession, he married Catherine, his brothers 
widow. The cares of government sat lightly upon him, so 
that the first two years of his reign were devoted to plea- 
sure rather than business. Tilts, tournaments, dances, 
pageantR, and all kinds of pleasures were indulged in, one 
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after the other, till little was Icfl of the great treasures 
which Henry VII. had been so careful to collect. The 
affairs of government were left in the hands of the king's 
chief ministers, the Earl of Surrey, afterwards made Duke of 
Norfolk, and Fox, Bishop of Winchester. One of the first 
acts of the reign was the imprisonment of Empson and 
Dudley, and the numerous informers whom they had main- 
tained throughout the land. The people clamoured for 
the punishment of the two chief agents of the last king*3 
tyranny, and to gratify the popular cry, a trumped-up 
charge of treason was brought against them, and they were 
executed on Tower Hill. 

Aft»r two or three years' peace, Henry was persuaded 
by his father-in-law Ferdinand to join in a war against 
France. Pope Julius II., Ferdinand of Spain, and Maxi- 
milian of Germany, had entered into a league, in 1508, 
called the League of Cambray, to recover some Church 
lands from the Venetians. Succeeding in this, the same 
powers formed another league, which the Venetians joined, 
for the purpose of driving the French out of Italy. Henry 
was invited to join them, and at the same time to de- 
mand from Louis 'XII. of France the surrender of the 
province of Guienne. Full of youthful ardour, and thirst- 

1512 "^^ ^^^ military glory, Henry declared war against 

Louis. An army under the Marquis of Dorset 

was sent to Spain to invade the south of France, 

but Ferdinand used it to conquer Navarre for himself. 

Dorset, finding himself duped, returned to England with 

his forces much reduced. 

In the following year, Henry, having received a liberal 
grant of money, set sail for Calais at the head of 25,000 
men. There he was joined by Maximilian, who consented 
to serve under the English king as one of his captains. 
The small town of Terouenne, in Picardy, was besieged for 
two months, during which time a battle disgraceful to the 
French arms took place. A body of French cavalry, to 
the number of 10,000, marching to relieve Terouenne, was 
attacked by a few hundred English and German horse 
at Goineg'ate. The French were put to the rout, and, 
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because they used their spurs more than their swords, 
the action was called the Battle of Spurs. After 
the surrender of Terouenne, Tournay was taken, 1513 
and, as winter was coming on, Henry returned a.d. 
with most of his army in triumph to England. 

Whilst these things were taking place in France, James lY. 
of Scotland, as an ally of the French, invaded England. On 
Flodden Field, at the foot of the Cheviots, an English army 
under Earl Surrey in£icted upon the Scots a ^mm^ 
terrible defeat. James lY. and the flower of the 
Scotch nobility were slain. Surrey was rewarded 
for this brilliant victory with the title of Duke of Norfolk. 

In the following year, Henry, deserted by his allies, 
made peace with France. Louis agreed that the English 
should keep Tournay, that he would pay Henry 1,000,000 
crowns, and that he would marry Mary, Henry^s sister. 
Three months after the marriage, Louis died j and his 
yoimg widow afterwards became the wife of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

Cardinal Wolsey. Field of the Cloth of Oold. 

One of Heniy's chief advisers at this time was Thomas 
Wolsey, Dean of Lincoln. He is said to have been a 
butcher^s son, and was bom at Ipswich, 1471 a.d. But 
whatever his origin was, his talents were of a veiy high 
order. He was educated at Magdalene College, Oxford, 
where he took his Bachelor of Arts degree at the age 
of fourteen, and was on this account called the Boy 
Bachelor. After discharging the duties of tutor to the 
sons of the Marquis of Dorset, he was appointed by that 
nobleman to the rectory of Lymington, Hampshire. He 
next received the chaplaincy of Calais. His talents 
attracted the attention of Henry YIL, who rewarded him 
for secret services by advancing him to the deanery of 
Lincoln, and the post of king's almoner. Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, introduced him to the court of Henry YIIL, 
where his efforts to please soon won the royal favour. 
Wolsey's preferment was now rapid. At first the com- 
panion of the king's pleasures, he was next made a member 

p 
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of his council, and in a short time became his sole 
minister. Henry, delighted with a coimsellor who seemed 
to second all his whims and pleasures, made him Arch- 
bishop of York and Chancellor of England. Pope Leo X. 
raised him to the dignity of cardinal in 1515 ; and three 
years later, he was created papal legate. His magnificence 
and splendour knew no bounds. His train consisted of 800 
servants, of whom many were knights and gentlemen. His 
dresses, the trappings of his horses, the liveries of his atten- 
dants, glittered with gold and silver ornaments. On solemn 
feast days he performed divine service with a pomp iequal 
to that of the Pope ; and on these occasions he was not 
content to be served by bishops and abbots, but he en- 
gaged even the first nobility of the land to give him water 
and a towel. All this display was pleasing to a gay young 
king, and it was also gratifying to the people, ik)m whose 
ranks Wolsey had risen. Literature and leaiming found 
in him a liberal patron. No student deserving of en- 
couragement sought his aid in vain. Besides patronising 
learning, he was also impartial in the administration of 
justice. Such was the man who for twenty-one years 
occupied the most prominent place in English politics, and 
disposed of the affairs of Europe almost at his pleasure. 
Francis I. of France, the successor of Louis, wished to 
carry his arms into Italy, and therefore desired to miaintain 
peace with England. He gained Wolsey 's favour by 
flatteries and presents, and by these means a new treaty 
was made with Henry, in which it was agreed to surrender 
Toumay to France. On the death of Maximilian Emperor 
of Germany, in 1519, his grandson, Charles King of Spain, 
and Francis, became candidates for the imperial crown. 
When the election was decided in &vour of Charles, Francis, 
fearing the power of his rival, courted the alliance of 
England. Charles ruled Spain, Austria, Naples, and the 
Netherlands. The New World, with its gold and silver 
treasures, was chiefly in his possession. England and 
France were the only nations that coidd contend with him, 
and these united were more than a match for him. Francis 
regarded the power of Charles with fear and jealousy, and 
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therefore he paid court to Wolsey, in the hope of aecuring 
the help of his royal master. He invited the EInglish king 
to meet him in France, but before Henry set out, Charles 
visited England, and tried to detach Wolsey from Francis 
by holding out to him the prospect of becoming pope. The 
papacy was Wolsey^s great ambition, and in the hope of 
obtaining it, he used all his influence to further the views 
of the emperor. 

On the day of Charleses departure from England, Henry 
passed over to Calais, attended by his queen and the whole 
court. The interview between the kings of nmnn 
England and France took place between Guisnes 
and Ardres. For fourteen days the nobility of 
the two countries vied with each other in costly encer- 
tainments, and it is said that many of them sold all that 
they had in order to outshine others in splendour. From 
the tournaments, banquets, and gorgeous display observed 
on this occasion, the place was called the Field of the 
Cloth of Oold. The meeting ended in nothing but fair 
speeches. Afler leaving Francis, Henry visited Charles at 
Gravelines^ near Calais, where the emperor renewed his 
promises to Wolsey, and further attached him to his in- 
terests by handsome presents of money. 

On the king's return to England, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, a descendant of Edward HI., was executed on the 
charge of high treason. Some unguarded words of his 
about the succession to the throne were told to Henry, and 
his death was the result. 

' Second War with France and Scotland. 

Two years ailer the * Field of the Cloth of Gold,' war 
broke out between Charles and Francis. The emperor 
again came to England, for the purpose of securing Henry's 
help. During this visit, England declared war against 
France, and on army was sent imder Earl Surrey ^ .^^ 
to lavage the north of that coimtry. In the fol- 
lowing year, another English army desolated the 
country as far as the neighbourhood of Paris, but these 

p 2 
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invasions were, on the whole, &iltires. In the meantame, 
the Scots, as old allies of France, were making great pre- 
parations for a raid across the borders. The English, 
however, instead of waiting to be attacked, marched into 
Scotland and forced lihe regent, Albany, to make a trace 
with them ; and thus Henry was at liberty to cany out 
his designs upon the Continent. 

The failure of the English invasions of France was due 
to want of money. Parliament had not met for seven 
years, but Henry, in the meantime, illegally made use of 
' benevolences.' When the Parliament assembled, Wolsey, 
attended by many nobles and prelates, came down to the 
House of Commons, and demanded for his royal master 
a grant of 800,000/. Though the Speaker, Sir Thomas 
More, seconded the request, the House would only vote 
half the sum. The cardinal wished to argue the matter 
then and there, but he was respectfully informed that it 
was the rule of the House never to reason except among 
themselves. The independence of the Commons annoyed 
the king, and he allowed seven years to pass before assem- 
bling another Parliament. 

Soon afber this, Wolsey*s friendship for the emperor b^an 
to cool. Twice he had been disappointed in obtaining the 
popedom. Pope Leo X. died in 1521, and Adrian YI. 
in 1523 ; and on the election of Clement VII., Wolsey 
saw that Charles would never keep his promise of aiding 
him to occupy the papal chair. He therefore resolved to 
wean Henry from the emperor's cause, and pave the way 
for an alliance with France. In 1525, Francis was defeated 
and captured by the imperialist army at the battle of 
Pavia, in Italy. Disagreements at once arose between 
England and Germany ; Henry broke the alliance and made 
a treaty with the mother of Francis for the recovery of her 
son. The French king was liberated in the following year, 
but the war with the emperor immediately commenced 
again. In 1527, the imperialist forces attacked Rome, 
captured the Pope, and sa^^ked the city. A new treaty 
was then made by Henry and Francis to drive the invaders 
out of Italy and set free the PontiflT. 
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The Eeformation. 

Wliile the goyemments of England, France, and (xer- 
many were engaged in their quarrels with each other, a 
religious movement was taking place in the latter country, 
which produced changes of the utmost importance. 
Thoughtful men in all countries had long felt the necessity 
of making reforms in Church matters. Twice since the 
Norman Conquest men's minds had risen up against the 
^annical power of the Romish Church. The Albigeilfles 
in the south of France revolted a^^ainst the papacy in the 
thirteenth century, but their spirit waa crushed by a savage 
soldiery. In England, Wickliffe commenced a movement 
of a similar kind in the following century, which spread to 
Bohemia, and there gave rise to the second attempt in 
behalf of religious liberty. Both these struggles failed, 
because llie time was not ripe for change. There was 
too little knowledge in £urope to ensure success. Men 
felt that things were going wrong, but they did not know 
how or where to put them right. Books were few and 
costly, and the art of printing was imknown. Many of 
ihe clergy could scarcely read, and not one in 500 of the 
laity could spell through a psalm. All that could be done 
was to check the power of the Church by special laws, and 
wait till light should come to dispel the darkness of 
^orance. A new era came with the discovery of print- 
ing. A love of learning spread everywhere ; books were 
eagerly bought and read ; the Bible was studied, and men 
began to think for themselves. The abuses of the Church 
were now manifest ; its errors were plain ; the idle and 
corrupt life of many of the clergy and monastic orders 
caused honest men to blush ; and a bold leader only was 
wanted to bring about a speedy reform. Such a leader 
Germany supplied in the person of Martin Luther, an 
Augustine monk, and Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. Pope Leo X. wanted money to 
finish the church of St. Peter at Rome. For this purpose, 
he sent out monks to sell indulgenceSy or pardons for sins. 
One of these men, Tetzel by name, visited Wittenbergy 
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and was openly denounced by Luther. On the door of 
the church in Wittenberg, the latter fixed ninety-five 
propositions, in which he maintained, against the wicked 

. .. ,. sale of indulgences, pardon only through faith 

in Jeaua Christ, Summoned to yield to the 

authority of the Church in these questions, Luther 

maintained in the palace-hall of Leipsic, before the great and 

^f.^Q ^^ ^^ Germany, that *the BibU was the only 
authority in matters offaithJ* At Wittenberg he 
publicly burned the papal bull of his excommuni- 
cation, and by this act of defiance declared his undying 

1 nofi ^PP^^^^ ^ ^^ claims and errors of the Church 
over which the Pope presided. Luther's opinions 
spread like fire throughout Northern Germany. 
His followers so increased in number that it was impossible 
for any power on earth to crush them. Li 1529 six princes 
and fourteen imperial cities protested against the decrees of 
the Diet of Spires, forbidding changes in religion, and on 
this account the Reformers were called Protestants. 

The news of the Reform movement in Germany waa 
gladly welcomed in England, where men's minds were 
eager for a like change. Henry, however, was opposed to 
it. He even wrote a book in Latin defending the Seven 
Sacraments against Luther, and sent a copy to Pope Leo X. 
The Pontiff, pleased with his royal champion, conferred 
upon him the title of Defender of the Faith (Fidei 
Defensor)^ which may still be seen on our coins in the 
letters * F. D.' In spite of the king's opposition, the desire 
for a Reformation grew daily stronger and stronger, and the 
national feeling of independence in religious matters, and 
desire for fireedom fix)m foreign control^ w«ire rapidly making 
way. 

Divorce of ftueen Catherine. Fall of WoLsey. 

' Ailer eighteen years of married life, the king applied to 
the Pope for a divorce firom his wife Queen Catherine. 
Henry, for the last three or four years, had been troubled 
with Qcruples about his marriage with his brother's widow. 
He found himself growing into middle life without a son 
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to succeed to the throne. He saw all hia ciiildren, with 
the exception of his daughter Mary, die a few days after 
birth. He thought this affliction to be Heaven's punish* 
ment for an unlawful marriage, and, in addition to a 
troubled conscience, the fear of a disputed succession to 
the throne disturbed his peace. CSatherine was a woman 
deserving of the greatest respect* She was learned, ac-^ 
complished, and virtuous, and devotedly attached to her 
husband. Henry, however, had other motives (or a di- 
vorce besides scruples of conscience and affairs of State. A 
beautiful young lady, Anne Boleyn, grand-daughter of 
the Duke of Norfolk, had lately appeared at the court as 
maid of honour to the queen. The king fell violently in 
love with her, and therefi>re became all the more anxious 
to obtain a divorce. He applied to Pope Clement ^ .^. 
Vll. for this purpose. The leading men in England 
approved of the king's intentions with regard to 
this matter ; but there were many difficulties in the way. 
The Pope was then a prisoner in the hands of Charles ; 
Catherine's nephew and he feared to offend his captor by 
granting the divorce, or the English king by refusing it. 
After much hesitation, he commissioned the cardinals 
Wolsey and Campeggio to open a court in London 
to try the lawfulness of the marriage. The king . I^^ *' 
and queen were cited to appear before this tribunal, 
and they both presented themselves. The king 
answered to his name when called upon; but the queen, 
instead of responding, flung herself at her husband's feet, 
and besought him in piteous language to have mercy upon 
her. Finding her appeal fruitless, slie refused to submit to 
the authority of the court, and withdrew. The trial was 
spun out for two months. Every day the king expected a 
decision in his &vour ; and both he and the chief men of 
the realm were indignant at the delay. While they were 
thus on the tip-toe of expectation, orders came from the 
Pope to transfer the cause to Rome. The king's fury 
knew no bounds ; and the idea of an English king appearing 
before a foreign tribunal excited the bitterest anger of the 
nation. Upon Wolsey's head fell the indignation of king 
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and people. Though he had tried to settle the question 
according to his master's wishes, the blame of failure was 
laid upon his shoulders. A papal court sitting in London 
was most unpopular with the nation ; and when it ended in 
the manner it did, Wolsey was marked out for vengeance. 
He was the representative of that Pope who had insulted 
both sovereign and people, and ruin, therefore, was before 
him. The king at once dionissed htm from the post of chan- 
cellor. He was ordered to leave York Place — a palace he had 
built in London, which afterwards became a royal residence, 
tmder the name of Whitehall. All his plate and furniture 
were seized, and he was ordered to retire to Esher, near 
Hampton Court. Parliament assembled and condemned him 
to fines and imprisonment for breaking the Statute of E^rs^- 
munire by obtaining bulls from Rome, but Henry pardoned 
him, and allowed him to withdraw to his see of York. The 
cardinal, however, had many enemies, and in the following 
1 fiOn ^^^ ^^ ^^ suddenly arrested on the charge of 
high treason. On the way to London, he was seized 
with dysentery, and with difficulty reached 
Leicester Abbey, where he died. His last words were, 
' Had I but served my God as diligently as I have served 
my king, He would not have given me over in my grey 
hairs.* 

Overthrow of the Papal Power in England. 
Suppression of the Monasteries. 

Though Henry was indignant at the Pope's conduct, he 
did not wifdi to break with him altogether. The English 
king had no love for the Lutheran opinions, and he had no 
desire to &vour their progress by weakening the papal 
authority. He stiU lived in hope that the Pope would 
come to some decision in his favour. Whilst matters were 
in this state of doubt, a proposal to settle the difficulty 
reached the king's ears, and was received with the greatest 
joy. Dr. Thomas Cranmer, Fellow of Jesus College^ 
Cambridge, was one evening in the company of G-ardiner, 
Secretary of State, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, and 
Fox, the king's almoner. Conversation turned upon the 
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divorce, when Granmer suggested that the question should 
be put to the universities of Europe : ^ Whether it was law- 
ful for a man to many his brother^s widow.* The suggestion 
was carried to the king, who exclaimed : ' Who is this 
Dr. Granmer ? Where is he ? Marry, I will speak to 
him ; let him be sent for out of hand. This man, I trow, 
hath got the right sow by the ear.' The question was put 
to the universities, and the decision of the majority was in 
the king^s ^vour. Granmer^s fortune was now made. In 
1533 he became Archbishop of Ganterbury, and received 
from the Pope a confirmation of his appointment. 

In the meantime several important changes had taken 
place in England, which troubled the court of Bome. The 
English clergy were threatened with the punishment of prae- 
munire for submitting to the authority of the legatine court 
over which "Wolsey had presided. They, however, obtained 
the royal pardon by a fine of 11 8,840/. But to guard against 
forgetting the king's supreme authority for the future, the 
Gonvocation, or parliamentary assembly of the clergy, was 
compelled to acknowledge that the king was the protector 
and supreme head of the Church and clergy of --„< 
England^ as far ae is permitted by the law of 
Christ* The Parliament of 1532 forbade the 
levying of first-firuits, which were a year's income given to 
the Pope by all bishops and archbishops upon presentation 
to their preferments. The payment of these was left in 
future to the king's discretion. The Parliament of 1533 
forbade all appeals to Eome. These measures were warn- 
ings to the Pope of the danger that attended his conduct on 
the divorce question. He knew he was acting unjustly in 
refusing Henry's request, but he hud not the courage to 
brave the anger of the Emperor Gharles. Henry determined 
to wait no longer. In 1533, he privately married Anne 
Boleyn, and in the same year Archbishop Gi'anmer opened 
his court at Dunstable and pronoimced the king's marriage 
with Gatherine of Arragon invalid. Anne Boleyn was 
shortly afterwards crowned queen. Gatherine spent the 
remaining three years of her life in retirement, and died at 
Kimbolton. The Pope, on hearing the news of Henry's 
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marriage, threatened to excommunicate him unless he put 
Anne away ; but the king met the threat with defiance. 

The excommunication of their sovereign roused the in- 
dignation of the nation. The whole countiy was moved to 
a man, and the excitement was intense. The clergy were 
consulted in Convocation, and they declared that ' the 
Bishop of Rome has no greater jurisdiction given him in this 
realm of England than any other foreign bishop.' Thus 
the Church of England declared in lawful synod her in- 
dependence of papal authority. Then came the question 
^Who was to be Head of the English Church? This was 

1 f^Qd ^^^^^ ^7 Parliament in the ' Act of Supremacy,' 
which declared the king to be the supreme ' Head 
in earth of the Church of England.' 

Though the English Church had asserted her inde- 
pendence, her teaching reinaiQed unaltered. Henry was 
still opposed to the Reformers, and prided himself upon the 
correctness of his religious views. The ' Act of Supremacy,' 
however, offended many. Sir Thomas More, and Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, lost their lives by refusing to accept 
it. (1535.) The monks, especially, were loud in their 
opposition, because they were dependent upon the Roman 
Pontiff; and many of them were detected in dangerous 
conspiracies. A half-witted Kentish girl, named Elizabeth 
Barton, was subject to hysterical fits, during which she was 
accustomed to say strange things. Silly people thought 
her inspired, and called her the Holy Maid of Kent. 
Designing priests taught her to speak against the new 
opinions which were making way in the coimtry, and 
against the king's marriage and government. For a time 
no notice was taken of her, but at last she and her abettors 
were put to death. 

One of the king's chief advisers at this time was 
Thomas Cromwell. This man had risen by his talents 
fi'om the post of Wolsey's solicitor to that of Secretary 
of State, and Henry, after the separation of England from 
Rome, gave him the control of the temporal affiiirs of 
the Church, with the title of Vicar-General. He was 
afterwards raised to the rank of Earl of Essex. He advised 
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the king to suppress the monasteries, as the strongholds 
of the papacy, and to fill his coffers with their riches. 
A commission of enquiry haying reported that many of 
these institutions were hot-beds of vice, Parliament voted 
the suppression of all those possessing a revenue ^ .^a 
below 200Z. a year ; and tJiree years later the 
greater monasteries met with a similar fiite. In 
all, 8,219 religious houses were suppressed, of which the 
annual income amounted to 161,000^. — equal to more 
than 2,000,000/. of modem money. With a portion of 
this sum six new bishoprics were created — Bristol, Glou- 
cester, Peterborough, Chester, Oxford, and Westminster. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Christ Church, Oxford, 
were also established, and a few chapters, hospitals, and 
grammar schools founded. A pension was settled on the 
abbots and priors, but the great bulk of the property was 
granted to courtiers and favourites, sold at a low price, 
or gambled away. 

The suppression of the monasteries caused much discon- 
tent, especially in the north. Houseless monks wandered 
through towns and villages, exciting men's pity, and their 
fears of Aiture changes^ Church property, they said, 
would be taken next, and the religion of their fathers would 
Boou be a thing of the past. A strong papal party thus grew 
up, which thought to stop further reforms by force of arms. 
A rising occurred in Lincolnshire, but was soon suppressed. 
A more formidable one took place in Yorkshire, imder the 
leadership of a gentleman named Aske. At the head of 
40,000 men, he took York, Hull, and Pontefract Castle. 
The Archbishop of York and several nobles joined - -^« 
the movement, which received the name of The 
Pilgrimage of Grace. Priests in their robes 
marched in front, carrying crosses, and banners with sacred 
symbols woven upon them. The object of the insurrec- 
tion was to drive base-born counsellors from about the king, 
to restore the papal power, and to suppress heresy. The 
rebeUion was put down, and Aske and many others suffered 
death. 
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Anne Boleyn. Jane Seymour. Translations of the 
Bible. The Bloody Statute. 

After three years of married life, Anne Boleyn perished 
on the scaffold. The king, disappointed at the failure of 
male issue, soon cooled in his affection, and Anne^s enemies 
were ever on the watch to work her ruin. They excited 
Henry's jealousy by wicked stories about her, and as he was 
already in love with one of her maids of honour, he had no 
scruples in sending his wife to the Tower. She was brought 
to trial on the charge of unfaithfulness to her husband, 
and sentenced to death. No voice, save Cranmer's, was 
raised in her behalf, and the unhappy queen was beheaded. 
(May 17, 1636.) The following day the king married 
Jane Seymour. Parliament declared Anne Boleyn*s mar- 
riage invalid, and her child Elizabeth illegitimate. In the 
following year, Jane Seymour gave birth to a son, after- 
wards Edward VI. ; but the king's joy was cut short by 
the death of his queen twelve days after. 

While these events were going on, Protestant opinions 
were making progress in England. Many persons were 
arrested and piit to death for heresy. Translations of the 
Bible found their way into the country from abroad. 
William Tyndal published an English translation of the 
New Testament at Antwerp, in 1526 ; andfbur years later, 
he published a translation of the Old Testament. Tjmdal 
died a martyr's death by fire, near Brussels, in 1536. In 
the same year. Miles Coverdale published the entire Bible 
in English. Tyndal's translations, on their first appearance 
in London, were bought up and burnt by the authorities ; 
but after the overthrow of the papal power. Archbishop 
Granmer did his utmost for the circulation of the Scrip- 
_^-. tures. A royal decree was issued that a copy of 
Coverdale's Bible should be placed in every parish 
church in England. Other editions soon followed 
— Matthews', in 1537 ; Cranmer's, or the Great Bible, 
in 1539 ; and Tavemer's, in the same year. In 1537 there 
was also published a book for the religious guidance of the 
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people, called the Institution of a Christian Man^ or the 
Bishops' Booky because it was dedicated by the bishops to 
the king. Six years later another publication was issued, 
entitled, A Necessary Doctrine, and Erudition for any 
Christian Man, or the King^s Booh These differed very 
considerably from each other, thus showing how unsettled 
were the minds of those in authority. 

The circulation of the Scriptures by royal permission 
created a great sensation. People crowded to the churches 
to hear the sacred volume read, explained, and discussed; 
and eyen old men, in their eagerness, sometimes took lessons 
in reading, that they might find out the truth for themselyes. 
But the privilege of an open Bible, as might be expected, was 
much abused. The Book was wrangled over in ale-houses 
and tap-rooms ; noisy crowds gathered round the church 
porches, argued their opinions in boisterous tones, to the 
annoyance of worshippers within the sacred building, 
and ofltimes ended their disputes in scandalous brawls. 
These abuses called forth a royal decree in 1543, forbidding 
persons in the lower ranks of life to read the Bible. 

Though Henry deserves credit for circulating the Scrip- 
tures amongst his subjects, yet he was still bitterly op- 
posed to the Lutheran opinions. He had made the English 
Church independent of Eome, but he had no intention of 
changing her doctrines. It was impossible, however, to pre- 
serve the old faith unbroken. The overthrow of the papal 
power removed one great obstacle to the spread of knowledge 
and the right of enquiry. Men claimed freedom of thought 
for themselves, as much as the king claimed freedom for the 
National Church, and consequently the nation was torn by 
religious parties, which hated one another to the greatest 
degree. There were, first, the Eomanists, who longed to 
restore the authority of the Pope ; there were, secondly, the 
Anglicans, consisting of the majority of the bishops and 
the ancient nobility, who liked independence for their 
Church, but hated all other changes ; there were, thirdly, 
the Keformers, consisting of Cranmer and other bishops, 
and many of the nobility, who at this time differed from the 
Protestants in the single doctrine of transubstantiation \ and 
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lastly, there were the Protestants Proper, who, in their 
zeal against error, hated much in the old &ith that was 
tine. To put an end to the religious quarrels which these 
various parties raised throughout the land, a Parliament 
assembled on purpose, passed the Statute of The Six 
1 Roo ^^rticles, which, from its severity, was called the 
1539 t Bloody Statute,' and * the whip with six strings.' 
* * It enacted — (1) the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion; (2) that Communion in both kinds was unnecessary; 
(3) that it was unlawful for priests to marry ; (4) that 
vows of chastity were binding ; (5) that private Masses 
ought to be continued ; (6) that auricular confession should 
be retained. The punishment for breaking Article 1 war 
death by burning ; for the remaining five, loss of property 
for the first offence, and death for the second. The passing 
of this Act was a great blow to the Reforming party in the 
State. In a short time 500 persons were thrown into 
prison, and bishops Latimer and Shaxton were also im- 
prisoned and compelled to resign their sees. To increase 
still further the king's power in those critical times, the 
same Parliament passed a decree giving to a royal procla- 
mation the force of law. This measure made Henry a 
despotic king. 

Anne of Cleves. Catherine Howard. Catherine Parr. 

Three years had passed since the death of Jane Seymour. 
Cromwell, the king's chief minister, advised his master to 
take another wife from Protestant Germany. There were 
several reasons for such a marriage. The powers of Rome 
were at work to crush tlie Reformation, and England, 
especially, was an object of attack. A marriage with a 
German Protestant princess might end in a league against 
papal designs, and be a set-off against the party in 
England which had succeeded in passing the Six Articles. 
A portrait of Anne, daughter of the Duke of Cleves, was 
presented to Henry, and it was settled that she should come 
to England for marriage. When the king saw her, he was 
greatly disappointed with her appearance and manners. Her 
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portrait led him to expect a beautiful lady, but he declared 
that they had sent him a Flanders mare. It required much 
persuasion before he could be prevailed upon to carry out 
his engagements. Only the fear of driving the Lutheran 
princes into the arms of his enemy, the Emperor Charles, 
overcame his repugnance, and the marriage took place. 
(January 6, 1540.) Henry could never conquer his dislike 
for Anne, and his capricious temper vented its displeasure 
upon the minister who had arranged the match. Cromwell 
was hated on all sides. The old nobility looked upon him 
as a proud upstart ; the cleigy hated him as the adviser of 
the spoliation of the monasteries ; and the Protestant party 
blamed him for his seeming support of the ^ Six Articles.* 
His enemies, taking advantage of the king^s disappointment 
and displeasure, obtained permission to arrest him on the 
charge of high treason. He was suddenly seized at the 
Council table, sent to the Tower, condemned by ,. . * 
bill of attainder, and beheaded. This was another i iv^a ' 
victory for the enemies of the Reformation. Mea- . .. 
sures were at once taken to break the alliance 
with the Protestant princes of Germany by divorcing Anne 
of Cleves. A judicial separation was obtained on the ground 
that the marriage had taken place against the king^s will. 
Anne received a pension of 8,000/. per year, and retired to 
Eichmond Palace. She lived in England till her death, in 
1557. 

Henry's fifth wife was Catherine Howard, niece of the 
Duke of Norfolk. This marriage was favourably regarded 
by the Romanist party. The * Bloody Statute ' was enforced 
with greater vigour, though the enemies of the royal supre- 
macy did not escape. The king had scarcely been married 
six months before rumours were afloat that his wife had 
been immoral previous to her marriage. Henry received 
the news with amazement, and his vindictive spirit re- 
solved on vengeance. Love gave way to hate, 
and Catherine Howard suffered the same fate on ^ J.^^ ' 
Tower Hill as Anne Boleyn. Her accomplice, 
Lady Rochford, who had been the chief instru- 
ment in the ruin of Anne Boleyn, perished at the same time. 
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Henry^s last wife was Catherine Parr, the widow of 
Lord Latimer, and a woman of virtue and good sense. 
(July 12, 1543.) She secretly favoured the Reform party, 
and carefully instructed Prince Edward and the Princess 
Elizabeth in her principles. Up to this time the public 
worship of the Church was carried on in Latin, though the 
Bible was allowed in English. But in 1544, the Litany 
was ordered to be said in the vulgar tongue ; and in the 
following year a collection of English prayers for morning 
and evening service was directed to be used in the place of 
the breviary. Catherine Parr, though careful of her 
opinions, was once in great danger. Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, the leader of the Anglican party, dreaded her 
influence. On one occasion she displeased the king by 
advocating too freely the views of the Beformers, and 
Grardiner took advantage of this to draw up articles of im- 
peachment against her. A friend warned her of the 
danger, and, by rare tact, she disarmed the king's dis- 
pleasure, and defeated the designs of her enemies. 

War with Scotland and France. Execution of the 

Earl of Surrey. 

Ever since the rupture with Rome, the friends of the 
papacy were busy in plots against England. James Y. of 
Scothmd, as a friend of the Pope, encouraged his subjects in 
attacks upon the English. Henry, in consequence, declared 
war against Scotland. While the English army lay at Ber- 
wick, 10,000 Scots entered Cumberland. A small body of 

1 MQ English suddenly attacked them near the Solway, 
and put them to flight. This affair is known as 
the Hout of Solway. James was so vexed at 
this defeat, that he shut himself up, and died of grief, 
shortly after the birth of an only daughter. Henry wished 
to marry his son Edward to this princess, afterwards the 
famous Mary Queen of Scots, but the papal party in 
Scotland refused the match, and made an alliance with the 
French king. Henry, in revenge, made War with France. 
With 80,000 men, he landed at Calais, and captured 
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Boulogne, after a siege of two months. (1544.) The war 
continued for two years longer without any important 
results. Peace was concluded in 1546, by which it was 
agreed that Henry should restore Boulogne in eight years, 
and receive in returh 2,000,000 crowns. Scotland was also 
included in the treaty. 

At home the struggle of the religious parties went on as 
bitterly as ever; but the last year of Henry's life was 
marked by a &vourable change towards the Reformation 
movement In 1546, the king offered to unite with the 
Lutheran princes in a league, offensive and defensive, to be 
called the ^ League Christian.* He also hinted to Cranmer 
his intention of abolishing the Mass. The Anglican and 
Roman parties viewed with jealousy the king^s strong 
leaning to the i>arty of progress, and plotted for the re- 
storation of the papal authority. The hope of the Anglicans 
was fixed upon the &mily of the Duke of Norfolk. Earl 
Surrey, the duke's son, intrigued to obtain for his 
family the chief authority in the realm afler the king's 
death. He assumed on his shield the quarterings of the 
arms of the heir-apparent to the throne, and thus enabled 
bis opponents to accuse him of aiming at the crown. The 
king ordered the arrest of father and son ; and the young 
earl was condemned and executed for high treason. 
(January 19, 1547.) Earl Surrey was distinguished as a 
scholar, courtier, and soldier; and his poetical writings 
have given him a high place in English literature. But am- 
bition and party zeal excited him to play for a high stake, 
and he lost. The Duke of Norfolk was condemned by bill 
of attainder as a party to his son's schemes, but his life 
was saved by the king's death on the night before the day 
fixed for his execution. 

Death and Character of Henry. 

Henry had suffered very much in his latter years from 
on ulcer in the leg. His body, besides, had become corpulent 
and luxwieldy, so that he had to be carried about from one 
apartment to the other. He was well enough the day 

Q 
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before his death to talk with some of his ministers upon the 
condition of the country, and he gave them good advice 
about the future policy of the government. But in the 
evening he grew rapidly worse. He expressed a wish to 
see Archbishop Crannier. When the prelate reached 
Wliitehall, the king, though conscious, was speechless. 
Cranmer, * speaking comfortably to him, desired him to 
cive him some token that he put his trust in God through 
Jesus Christ; therewith the king wrung hard the arch- 
bishop's hand,' and expired. (January 28, 1547.) He 
was biu*ied in St. George's Cliapel, Windsor. 

He bequeathed the throne by will to Edward his son, 
then to Mary, then to Elizabeth ; and, in default of issue, 
to the heirs of his sister Mary, who had married the Duke 
of Suffolk. 

Henry was a man of vigorous mind and strong will. 
Once resolved upon anything, nothing could divert him 
from his purpose. He was open, blunt, and courageous, 
but possessed of a temper fierce, unbending, and un- 
forgiving. Many of his acts are marked by cruelty and 
injustice; but his position was surrounded with the 
greatest difEculty, and harsh measures were sometimes 
necessary to save the country in the crisis through which 
it was tlien passing. 

Miscellaneous Facts, 

The House of Commons increased very much in im- 
portance, from the king's practice of appealing to it in 
support of his measures, and by the use he made of it to 
subdue the resistance of the House of Lords. 

In 1536, Wales was incorporated with England, and 
sent representatives to Parliament. In 1542, Ireland 
became a kingdom. On Henry's accession, his authority 
only extended over its chief seaports and eastern coun- 
ties. The remainder of the island was under the rule of 
sixty chieftains of Irish, and thirty of English descent 
Henry won over the leaders, and persuaded them to ac- 
knowledge his supremacy, both spiritual and temporaL 
This king is considered the real founder of the Royal Navy 
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Ilu eerabliahed doctyarda at Woolwich, Deptford, and 
Poi'tsmouth ; appointed a Board of Admiralty, and placed 
the naval service on a distinct, footing. I'riuity House 
WHS established to encourt^e navigation. The Collegs 
of Phyaioiana wai instituted. Mu^<;ts, invented by tlie 
Spaniards, took the place of bows and arrows. Parish re- 
gisters of births, deaths, and marriages, were established by 
Cromwell. The pound was first called a sovereign. Hops, 
cabbugPB, carrots, turnips, celery, lettuces, were brought 
from Uolland and Flanders. Gipsies first made their ap- 
pearance in England about this time. 
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Popular Lisurrections. 
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Northumberland's Rule. 
Death of the King. • 



Miscellaneous Facts. 



The Eegency. War with SootlaiLd. Lord Seymour. 

Edward VL came to the throne in the tenth year of his 
age. He was the only son of Jane Seymour. The Go- 
vernment was invested in a council of sixteen, of which 
two were bishops — Cranmer and the Bishop of Durham — 
and the rest laymen. The Council, contrary to the late 
king's will, appointed one of their number, the Earl of 
Hertford, brother of Jane Seymour, as Protector of the 
kingdom. One of the first acts of the Government was 
to create some new peers in the place of those extinct by 
war, disease, and the executioner's sword. The Protector, 
accordingly, became Duke of Somerset. The two great 
religious parties in the State were fairly represented in 
the Council. Somerset favoured the Reformers, while the 
Lord Chancellor, newly created Earl of Southampton, 
maintained opposite views. The Protector, however, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the dismissal of the Chancellor for ex- 
ceeding his authority. But not satisfied with this advantage, 
he increased his own authority by obtaining a patent from 
young Edward which entirely upset the will of Henry VIIL 
He thus became Protector with regal power ; but it was 
significant that only seven of the Coimcil signed their names 
to this new commission. 

In 1543, Henry VIII. had concluded a treaty with 
Scotland, in which it was agreed that Prince Edward 
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ehould marry the young Queen of Soots. The Protector 
Somerset was anxious to fulfil this aiticle of the treaty, 
but the feeling in Scotland was opposed to it. He tliere- 
fore invaded that country at the head of 18,000 men, for 
the purpose of compelling the Scots to fulfil 
their agreement. The Regent Arran met him at Sept 10, 
Pinkie, necr Musselburgh, with an army twice 1547 
as numerous. A fierce battle ensued, in which a.d« 
the Soots lost from ten to fourteen thousand men, 
while the English loss amounted to about two hundred. 
Leith was then captured and burnt, the ships in the har- 
bour taken and destroyed, a few castles dismantled, and 
two small islands garrisoned in the Forth. These were 
all the advantages the Protector reaped from the invasion ; 
while, on the other hand, the hatred of the Scots to Eng- 
land was increased, and the marriage made impossible. 
Queen Mary was sent to France for safety, and in the 
course of time became the wife of the dauphin. 

The Protector hurriedly returned from Scotland to put 
a stop to the intrigues of his brother. Lord Seymour, the 
Admiral of England, who had married the widow of 
Heniy VIII. This nobleman envied hifl brother's power, 
and plotted to undermine his authority. After the death 
of his wife, he paid his addresses to the Princess Elizabeth, 
then in her sixteenth year. His plots and schemes of 
ambition were cut short. A bill of att^der was passed 
against him, and he was executed on Tower HilL (March 
29, 1549.) 

Progress of the Eeformation. 

This shprt reign is remarkable for t^e vigorous progress 
of the Reformation of the English Church. The Protector 
was weii known to be &vourable to this movement. His 
accession to office was the signal for those who had been 
sternly kept down by Henry VUI. to preach boldly against 
the errors of t^e Church. In many places, the people 
themselves had taken the matter into their own hands, and 
cleared the churches of things thought objectionable, with- 
out waiting for instructions &om those in authority. Early 
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in 1547, an order was issued by the Goyeniment &r the 
general purification of the churches, and forthwith images 
were taken down, stained-glass windows removed, and the 
walls whitewashed to bide the painted stories of gospel 
history and legends of saints. A commission was appointed 
to visit each diocese and parish, to report upon the state 
of religion, and to carry into effect the orders of the Council. 
Amongst other things, it was directed that a lai^ge Bible in 
English should be immediately placed in every church, 
and also a copy of Erasmuses ' Paraphrase of the Grospels.' 
Certain parts of the public services of the Church were 
to be read in English, and twelve sermons, or Homilies, 
prepared by Cranmer, were issued to supply the lack of 
preaching power. These changes were, on the whole, well 
received in towns, but in coimtry places they were not 
so favourably regarded. Bonner, Bishop of London, and 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, were imprisoned for re- 
sisting the commissioners, but were soon liberated. On 
the assembling of Parliament, the laws of Henry IV. and 
Henry Y. against the Lollards were repealed, as well as the 
^ Six Articles ' of the late reign. A committee of bishops 
and divines drew up for the use of tihe Church a new 
Service-book, which is known as The Pint Book of 
Common Prayer, and was first published in 1549. At 
the same time Parliament enforced tihe use of this pray^^ 
book by passing the first Act of Uniformity. Bishops 
Gardiner and Bonner, still continuing their opposition to 
the Reformation, were deprived of their sees. Forty-two 
Articles of Religion, containing the doctrines of the English 
Church, were dra'VSTi up in 1551 ; the first prayer-book 
was revised and published in the following year, and a 
second Act of Uniformity passed at the same time. These 
important changes, which made the Church of England 
such as we find it in the present day, were chiefly carried 
out under the superintendence of Archbishop Crannier, 
and Ridley, Bishop of London. 

Persecution for religious opinions did not cease with the 
work of Reformation. Toleration was not then understood, 
neither was it anywhere practised. Obedience to the 
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directions of the prayer-book was required of all persons, 
and those who disputed its teaching were treated as heretics, 
and punished accordingly. Thus Joan Bocher, of Kent, and 
a Dutch surgeon, named Van Paris, were burnt for heresy. 

Fopnlar Insurrections. 

The religious reforms of this reign caused much dis- 
content in many parts of the country. Many men took 
part in the work of the Keformation for their own selfish 
ends. They c^:ed more for gain than for truth, and their 
unscrupulous dealing, in consequence, roused many foes. 
But there were other causes at work to excite the dis- 
content of the people. Side by side with the progress of 
the Eeformation, thei*e was a great social change going on. 
The feudal system was criunbling to pieces, producing 
between landlord and tenant many differences of opinion 
as to the rights of property. The high price of wool and 
the cheapness of sheep-farming tempted landlords to turn 
their plough-lands into grass, and throw several farms into 
one. Labourers were thus deprived of work, and left to 
shift for themselves. The evil was further increased by 
the great number of fteemen which the decay of the 
feudal system had sent into the labour market. Wages 
were, in consequence, very low ; and, to make bad worse, 
they were paid in base coin Increase of sheep- farming, 
too, lessened the production of corn, and bread became 
dear. Eapacious landlords, besides, enclosed many of the 
commons, turned forests into parks, hedged round and 
appropriated public pastures in which cottagers formerly 
fed their cattle. Laws were passed, in vain, to save the 
poor from beggary and starvation. Love of gain sug- 
gested many ways of evading the statutes enacted to check 
the increase of sheep-ferms. The villages and highways 
were, in consequence, covered with outcast families 
reduced to beggary; and thousands of dispossessed tenants, 
once the holders of comfortable homes, surrounded by 
starving children, clamoured in vain for redress. There 
Ivas then no poor-rate to relieve the distressed. In former 
times, the hungry labourer and the traveller found in the 
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monasteries relief and shelter; but these institutions no 
longer existed, and as yet no plan was devised to do their 
charitable work. There was no other course open to 
the poor man than to beg from place to place. But the 
Government would not allow this. To put down the 
swarms of beggars which covered the country, severe laws 
were passed, by which persons begging without a license 
were sentenced to be whipped, branded, lose one of their 
ears, be made slaves for life, or hanged, — ^the punishment 
depending upon the number of convictions. A distressed 
population offered an excellent field to the enemies of the 
Reformation. The numerous houseless monks found little 
trouble in persuading the people to look upon the changes 
in religion as the chief cause of their wretched condition, 
and the flames of insurrection soon broke out in several parts 
of the country; but they were nowhere dangerous except 
in Cornwall, Devonshire, and Norfolk. In the two former 
counties, 10,000 men appeared in arms, demanding thd 
restoration of the old faith and the extinction of Pro** 
testantism by fire and sword. (1549.) Lord Russell was 
sent against them, who, afler some severe fighting, dispersed 
the rioters with great slaughter. The ringleaders were 
executed in London, and many of the lower orders were 
put to death by martial law. 

But the rising in Norfolk was far more serious. On 
Household Hill, near Norwich, one Ket, a wealthy tanner, 
formed a camp, around which 16,000 suffering yeomen 
and farm-servants soon collected. A large oak tree stood 
in the midst of the adjacent common, and under its 
branches Ket sat daily administering justice, and tiying 
the country gentlemen for their conduct to the poor. The 
Norfolk rebels demanded the destruction of enclosures, and 
the reform of local abuses. The Earl of Warwick, at the 
head of 6,000 men, attacked the insurgents. Two thou* 
sand rebels fell in the action ; Ket was hanged at Norwich 
Castle, and the rising was entirely put down. (1549.) 

These disturbances originated the appointment of lordfl« 
lieutenants of counties, with authority to levy men, and 
lead them against the enemies of the king. 
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Fall of Somerset. 

Tlie blame of all the disorders of the country fell upon 
the Protectx)r. The goyemment of England was a difficult 
task, and horn the first he had many enemies to contend 
against Ambition led him to obtain a patent for the 
purpose of increasing his authority, and then he did many 
things without consulting his fellow-Councillors. The 
old nobility regarded him as an upstart, and were disgusted 
with him because he sided with the poor in their grievances 
against the rich. The Romish party hated him for his 
zeal in the work of Reformation. Many blamed him for 
the execution of his brother, Lord Seymour. The palace 
which he was building in the Strand excited the jealousy 
of the nobility and the ill-will of the populace. To obtain 
materials and space enough for this building, he pulled 
down two churches, the town-houses of three bishops, and 
the chapels attached to them. He had also appropriated to 
himself the spoils of five or six religious houses, in addition 
to three granted to him by Henry Vlil. Foreign affairs 
were also unsuccessful in his hands. The English garrisons 
were driven from the castles of Broughty and Haddington, 
in Scotland, and the French had all but retaken Boulogne. 
Somerset's great rival at the Council Board was Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick, son of the rapacious minister of 
Henry Vll. Created Viscount Lisle by Henry VIH., he 
was appointed a member of the Council of Regency, and 
received the title of Earl of Warwick on the accession of 
Edward YL This nobleman and others of the Council 
expressed dissatia&ction with the Protector's government, 
and began to act independently of his authority. Somerset 
became angry. He accused the Council of treason, and 
of intending to restore the papal authority ; he appealed to 
the people for help to defend the crown, and took the 
young king from Hampton Court to Windsor. His appeals 
to the country having failed, he was obliged to surrender 
himself to the will of the Council, and he was sent to 
the Tower on the charge of usurping the king's power. 
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Before the Council, Somerset confessed on his knees the 
charges brought against him. Parliament deprived him of 
all his offices, and inflicted upon him a fine of 
1 'idO ifi^^^* A year; but through the king's kindness, he 
^j^ escaped the payment of this ruinous sum, and soon 
regained his freedom. After a short time, he was 
readmitted into the Council, and became apparently recon- 
ciled to his rival the Earl of Warwick. He even married 
his daughter to this nobleman's eldest son. 

On the fall of the Duke of Somerset, Warwick became 
the leading man in the regency. Not content with this 
position, his ambition led him to covet the earldom of 
Northumberland, which he succeeded in getting, with the 
title of Duke. One success inspired hopes of others ; but 
feeling that Somerset was a bar to further ambitious pro- 
jects, he determined to get rid of him. The Duke of 
Somerset, aware of Northumberland's intentions, plotted 
to upset his authority. His plans were betrayed ; and he 
was forthwith arrested on a charge of conspiring to seize 
the king, and plotting against the lives of certain members 
of the Council. Condemned on the charge of felony, the 
unfortunate Protector was beheaded on Tower Hill, amidst 
a great concourse of people, who remembered that he had 
always showed himself their friend. Crowding 
1 MO * ^^^^^ ^^ scaffold, they dipped their handker- 
chiefs in his blood ; that they might have some re- 
membrance of one who, with all his faults, had 
ever taken a lively interest in their wel£ire. 

Northumberland's Enle. Death of the King. 

The chief authority in the kingdom was now in the 
hands of Northumberland. He won the confidence and 
affection of the young king by his apparent zeal for the 
Reformation. When Edward's health threatened to give 
way, the ambitious duke began to scheme to get the crown 
for his own family. He married his fourth son. Lord 
Guildford Dudley,' to Lady Jane Grey, the daughter of 
the Marchioness of Dorset, and great-granddaughter of 
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Henry VII. Knowing Edward's love for the Reformation, 
he began to work upon hia fears with respect to ita fete if 
his Bist«r Maiy, who was known to he devotedly attached 
to the fiomieh faith, should succeed to the throne. He 
urged him to set aside her claims, and also those of Eliza- 
beth, and bequeath the crown to Lady Jane Grey. The 
king consented to this arrangement, and ordered the judges 
to draw up letters patent to this effect. At firat they hesi- 
tated to comply, hut the threats of Northumberland and 
the king's command prevailed. The patent was agned at 
Greenwich by the chief of the nobility, Crantser's name 
heing the last added. 
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Immediately after this event, Edward became rapidly 
worse. Hia physicians were dismissed, and he was put 
tinder the care of a woman who professed to work a speedy 
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core. But her medicines increased his illness. Eruptions 
came out over his skin ; his hair fell off, and then his nails, 
and afterwards the joints of his toes and fingers. Rumour 
said that Northumberland, having completed his arrange- 
ments, hastened the king's death by poison. Edward died 
at Greenwich, in the sixteenth year of his age and the 
seventh of his reign. He was a prince gentle and studious, 
pious and affectionate, and full of much promise. 

Miscellaneous Facts, 

In 1553 Sir Hugh Willoughby sailed from England 
with three ships to discover a north-east passage to India. 
One vessel found its way into the White Sea, and win- 
tered at Archangel. The others were wrecked with loss of 
all hands off the coast of Nova Zembla. The Book of 
Psalms was turned into verse. Edward founded Christ's 
Hospital for the education of the poor, and restored 
St. Thomas's for the relief of the sick. Bridewell was also 
given to the citizens of London for the correction of the 
idle. Crowns and half-crowns were first coined. The 
^ sweating sickness ' entirely left the country in this reign. 
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MABT I. 
Born 1516 A.D. Began to Beign 1558 A.D. Died 1558 A.D. 



Lady Jane G-rey. 

Execution of Northcunberland. 

Bestoration of Romanism. 

Insurrection. 

Execution of Lady Jane Grey. 



The Marian Persecution. 

War with France. 

Death and Character of the 

Queen. 
Miscellaneous Facts. 



Lady Jane Grey. Execntion of Horthmnberland. 

jSf ORTHUMBERLAND kept the death of Edward a secret for two 
days, in the hope of getting possession of the Princess 
Mary. He at once proclaimed the accession of Lady 
Jane Grey, but the Londoners received the heralds in 
silence. The Lady Jane was the eldest daughter of the 
Marquis of Dorset, who had lately been created Duke of 
SufEolk. She was about the same age as Edward VI., and 
was, like him, studious and accomplished far beyond her 
age. At fifteep she was learning Hebrew, and could write 
Greek ; at sixteen, she could correspond with divines in 
Latin. She was pious and amiable, and in every way a 
pattern of virtue. The news of her accession caused her 
the greatest grief. The crown was, indeeid, forced upon 
her by her ambitious feither-in-law, and for twelve days 
she bore the name of queen. Li the meanwhile Mary, the 
daughter of Catherine of Arragon, having escaped the troops 
sent for her capture, was receiving the homage of the 
nobility and gentry in Suffolk. Men of all ranks and 
creeds rallied round her. The Duke of Northumberland 
marched into Suffolk at the head of 6,000 men, but his 
forces were so thinned by desertion that he was obliged to 
retreat. Everywhere the accesmoh of Mary was hailed 
yrith shouts of applause. The Coimcil, who had signed 
the letters patent of Edward YL, pronounced in her 
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favour, and their example was at once followed by the 
City of London. There w&s now no hope for the Lady 
Jane. Her father rushed to her room in the Tower, and 
announced that she was no longer queen. Northumber- 
land was at Cambridge when the news of the doings of the 
Council reached him. Finding that success was hopelessi 
he threw up his cap and shouted, *God save Queen Mary I' 
But his submission came too late. He was at once 
arrested and sent to the Tower, together with the Duke of 
Suffolk, Guilford Dudley, Lady Jane Grey, and several 
others. Northumberland expiated his guilt on the scaffold ; 
Suffolk was pardoned ; and the Lady Jane and her husband 
were kept in close confinement, under sentence of death. 
Mary entered London in triumph, accompanied by Anne of 
Cleves and the Princess Elizabeth. (August 3, 1553.) 

Eestoration of Eomanhm. 

Mary was warmly attached to her mother's religion, and 
she resolved to restore it in England in all its integrity. 
Gardiner, Bonner, and other bishops who had been re- 
moved in the late reign, were at once replaced in their 
sees, while, on the other hand, Holgate, Archbishop of York, 
Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, Ridley of London, Hooper of 
Gloucester, and Latimer of Worcester, were sent to prison. 
The clergy generally were encouraged to revive the Mass and 
all the ceremonies of the old religion without waiting for the 
sanction of the law. All the foreign divines who had found 
a refuge and a welcome in England in the late reign were 
ordered to leave the country. Cranmer, though \irged to fly 
from the dangei evidently awaiting him, refused to leave his 
post, and, after a few weeks, he was sent to the Tower con- 
demned on the charge of high treason, but the punishment 
of death was not then inflicted. Parliament was opened 
with a gorgeous celebration of the Mass in Latin, in defiance 
of the law. That assembly then ratified the marriage of 
Henry YHI. and Catherine of Arragon, and annulled the 
divorce which had been pronounced by Cranmer. All the 
Jaws respecting religion passed in the late reign were 
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repealed, and the form of divine worship as in tLe last year 
of Henry VIII. was re-established. The married clergy 
were separated from their wives or removed from their 
office, and persecution threatened all who refused submis- 
sion to the change in religion. 

In the following year, Cardinal Pole returned to England 
as papal legate, and invited the Houses of Parliament to 
become reconciled to the Pope. They voted an address, 
in which they supplicated pardon for the errors of the 
nation, and prayed to be admitted once more into com- 
munion with the Church of Home. Gardiner presented 
the petition to the Cardinal. At Whitehall the Parliament, 
on bended knees, received from Pole the words of absolu- 
tion and were once more received into the bosom „ 
of the Romish Church. The queen surrendered i kicj. * 
to the legate all the Church lands in the posses- 
sion of the crown, but the nobility, by the Pope's 
permission, were allowed to keep all that they had received 
in the two previous reigns. 

Insurrections. Execution of Lady Jane Orey. 

As soon as the Emperor Charles heard of Mary's acces- 
sion, he proposed His son Philip to her for a husband. 
Philip was a widower, eleven years younger than the 
queen ; but the difference in age offered no bar to the 
marriage. The news of such an alliance with the Court 
of Spain caused tlie greatest dread amongst all ranks of 
people. The Protestants were already alarmed at the re*- 
yival of the Mass, and considered a marriage with a prince 
of the most bigoted Roman Catholic country in Europe 
as certain destruction to themselves. Both Lords and 
Commons were fearful for the independence of the nation. 
They thought that, under a Spanish king, England would 
become a province of Spain. Remonstrances were in vain 
presented to the queen ; her mind was bent on the match, 
and Philip she was determined to have. Plots were then 
set on foot to prevent the marriage by force of arms. The 
French, jealous of the increase of Spanish influence. 
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encouraged the conspirators with promises of assistance. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt proposed to raise the men of Kent ; Sir 
Peter Carew, Devonshire ; and the Duke of Suflfolk, the 
Midland counties. Carew and Suffolk failed at the out- 
set ; but Wyatt's attempt was at first attended with suc- 
cess. At Rochester, the yeomanry and peasantry of Kent 
flocked round his standard. The Duke of Norfolk, at 
the head of the London train bands, was sent against him, 
but his men joined the rebel ranks. Wyatt forced his 
way into London, where his followers, finding that the 
nobility kept aloof from the movement, gradually fell away, 
and he was at last seized near Temple Bar, and executed. 
Sixty or seventy others also suffered for this rebellion. 
Four hundred, with ropes round their necks, were led before 
the queen, and, falling on their knees, received a pardon. 
(February, 1554.) 

This rising cost the lives of Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband. The Duke of Suffolk's guilt was considered a 
good excuse of ridding the land of one who was once called 
queen. Lady Jane and her husband were, accordingly, 
executed within the Tower walls. Dudley offered first, 
and his bleeding body was borne past his young wife, as 
she was going to the scaffold. Her father soon after met 
with a similar fate. The queen sent to prison many of 
the nobility and gentry who were suspected of disaffection. 
The Princess Elizabeth was also in danger of her life. 
The Spanish ambassador and Bishop Gardiner advised the 
queen to put her to death. She was sent to the Tower, 
but nothing could be found to implicate her in the late 
rising, and afler two months, she was removed to Wood- 
Stock as a place of confinement. 

The Marian Persecution. 

The suppression of Wyatt's rebellion strengthened the 
hands of the queen, and hastened the marriage with Philip 
of Spain. That prince landed at Southampton on July 20, 
1554, and in a few days he was married to Mary at 
Winchester. It was afler this event that the Parliament 
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became reconciled to the Pope. An Assembly which on 
bended knees craved absolution from a papal legate would 
not scruple to revive the cruel laws against hereticsi and 
80 the old statutes against the Lollards, abolished in 
the last reign, again came into force. Thus armed. 
Bishops Gardiner and Bonner bent their minds to exter- 
minate heresy with the terrors of the stake. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1555, the dreadful persecution of the Re- 
formers began. The first victims were Hooper, Bishop of 
Gloucester; Bogers, Prebendary of St. Paul's; Saunders, 
Rector of Allhallows ; and Taylor, Rector of Had- * kkk 
leigh, in Suffolk. The cruel work, thus begun, 
continued till the close of the reign. Bonner, 
Bishop of London, was the chief tool employed in this 
crusade, and he received for his cruelty the name of 
' Bloody Bonner.' Ridley, Bishop of London, and Latimer, 
formerly Bishop of Worcester, two prelates &mous for 
their learning and virtue, suffered together at Oxford, in 
front of Baliol College. When the flames began to crackle, 
the aged Latimer cried out to his brother martyr, ' Be of 
good comfort. Master Ridley I Play the man 1 we shall 
this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in England, 
as I trust shall never be put out.' Friends had placed bags 
of powder about the neck of each to put an end to their 
sufferings. Latimer died almost immediately ; but his 
companion's death was very slow. 

Archbishop Cranmer was tried at the same time as 
Ridley and Latimer, but he was too great a person to be 
hurriedly put to death. He was considered the leading 
spirit of the English Reformation, and it was thought that, 
if he could be persuaded to change his opinions, the Refor- 
mation would receive a blow from which it would never 
recover. He was therefore kept for months in prison; 
persons were sent to tamper with him ; and promises of 
life were held out if he would recant. Overcome at last 
by long imprisonment, by the horrors of the stake, and 
by love of life, he consented to retract his opinions. But 
this did not save him. The queen hated him for his part 
in her mother's divorce ; Pole was anxiously waiting to 

B 
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become his successor in the see of Canterbury ; and, there 
fore, die he must. On the day of execution, permission 
was given to the archbishop to make a public denial of his 
faith ; but to the surprise and dismay of his enemies, he said 
that his recantation was caused through fear, and that he 
bitterly repented his weakness. Cranmer was then hurried 
to the spot already consecrated by the deaths of Ridley and 
Latimer. When fastened to the stake, he said, ^ This was 
the hand that wrote it, therefore it shall suffer first punish- 
ment.' The wood was dry and well laid ; the fire rapidly 
i^read, and the martyr was soon dead. Before 
- J-yj ' the flames touched his body, his right hand was 
seen extended in the fire, and he never flinched 
nor cned. 

During the three years' persecution, nearly 300 persons 
suffered at the stake, besides those who were punished by 
imprisonments, tortures, and fines. The bishops' prisons 
were crowded with poor men and women, who were 
treated like dogs. * They were beaten, they were starved, 
they were flung into dark, fetid dens, where rotting straw 
was their bed, their feet were fettered in the stocks, and 
their clothes were their only covering in the cold winter 
months ; while the wretches who died in their misery were 
flung Out into the fields where none might bury them.* 
These atrocities turned the hearts of the people from a 
religion which could encourage such inhumanity, and paved 
the way for the restoration of the Reformed Church. Every 
martyrdom was more effective than a hundred sermons 
against popery. The spectators withdrew to their homes, 
struck by a &ith that could defy the horrors of the stake, 
and full of indignation at the cruelty of the persecutors. 
Some say that Cardinal Pole was opposed to these bar- 
barities, but it is a remarkable &ct that, if Smithfield be 
excepted, the most frightful scenes in this cruel period 
were seen at Canterbury, of which diocese he was arch- 
bishop. 

Many of the Reformers sought refuge on the Continent, 
chiefly at Frankfort and Geneva. They returned home in 
the following reign, and founded the sect of the Puritims. 
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War with France. Loss of Calais. Death of the 

Queen. 

Philip did not remain a year in England afler his 
marriage. He was never at home here. He disliked the 
country, and the people disliked him, and he was thereibre 
glad to get away. Shortly after his departure, the Emperor 
Charles V. abdicated, and he became King of Spain, under 
the title of Philip II. Two years afterwards, he returned 
to England for the purpose of persuading the queen to join 
him in the war with France. The treaty of marriage had 
stipulated that England should not fight with France in 
the cause of Spain; but Mary, anxious to please her 
husband, did her best to help him. The Government 
opposed the undertaking, and would most probably have 
succeeded in its opposition had not France given some 
cause of offence. The French court thought that by 
keeping Mary in alarm at home, the less likely she would 
be to join in the war. Some English exiles in Paris 
were, therefore, encouraged to make a descent upon 
England. Sir Thomas Stafford, grandson of that Duke of 
Buckingham who had been put to death under Henry 
VHI., set out from the Seine with two ships well manned, 
surprised Scarborough Castle, and sent a proclamation 
throughout Yorkshire calling upon the people to rise in 
behalf of English liberty. In two days, Stafford and his 
companions were prisoners, and thirty-one of them were put 
to death. War was then declared against France, and a force 
of 7,000 men was sent to join the Spaniards in tlie Nether- 
lands. Two days before their arrival, the Spaniards gained 
a decisive victory ever the French at St. Quentin, and the 
allied forces afterwards stormed and sacked the town. 
(August 1557.) In the following winter, the Duke of 
Guise suddenly attacked Calais, and took it after 
a siege of eight days. The town on the land leeo' 
side was protected by marshes which, by sluices, 
could be put under water at high tide. It was 
thought so well defended that it was customary to with- 
draw a portion of the garrison in the winter months. The 
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French, aware of this, surprised the place with an amiy of 
30,000 men, and thus took in eight days what co»t 
Edward III. a siege of eleven months. The loss of Calais 
caused grief and shame in England. For 200 years and 
more, it had given to the English kings an easy entrance 
into France, and was called the ' brightest jewel in tlie 
English crown.' 

Mary's health was failing fast when the disgraceinl 
news of this loss reached her. She was affected to tears, 
and said that when she was dead * Calais ' would be 
found written on her heart. Her body was afflicted with 
dropsy, and her mind was saddened by disappointment. 
Deserted by her husband, hated by her subjects, tormented 
by disease, her latter days were full of bitterness. She 
died of a lingering fever, after a short reign of five years, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. (November 1558.) 
No sovereign ever ascended the throne with greater popu- 
larity than Mary ; but her obstinate, bigoted character, her 
cruel measures in favour of popeiy, turned the love of the 
people into hatred, and she went down to the grave un- 
wept and childless, leaving in the memory of the nation 
the undying name of * Bloody Mary.' Cardinal Pole, her 
kinsman and chief adviser, died on the same day. 

Miscellaneous Facts. 

The first commercial treaty with Russia was made in 
this reign. Coaches are said to have first appeared in 
England about the year 1555. 
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ELIZABETH. 
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Elizabeth's Accession; Completion of the Eefonnation. 

Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne Bolejn, succeeded her 
Bister. She was living at Hatfield when Mary died, nominally 
free, but in reality a prisoner. Her accession was hailed 
with the greatest delight. Joy-bells answered from steeple 
to steeple, bonfires blazed in every open spot, and festive- 
boards filled the streets. Yet there were many difiicultiea 
in her way. The clerical party, knowing her leaning to 
the Reformation movement, looked with greater favour 
upon the claims of Mary Queen of Scots ; the Pope refused 
to acknowledge her title ; and Philip of Spain expected 
her to act according to his will. The King of France, too, 
decided against her claims, and persuaded Mary of Scots 
to take the arms and style of Queen of England. The 
Archbishop of York, alarmed at her religious opinions, 
refused to perform the ceremony of coronation, and the duty 
was discharged by the Bishop of Carlisle. (January 13, 
1559.) There was, besides, a war going on widt 
France and Scotland; the Treasury was empty, and the 
nation in debt. Elizabeth retained in her serv'ice many 
of the members of the late Government, but she added 
others with views like her own, and upon whom she 
could depend. Of these, Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of 
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the great Lord Bacon, and Sir William Cecil, afterwards 
Lord Burleigh, were the most distinguished. To Cecirs 
faithful service of fbi-ty years as First Minister of the Crown 
much of the glory of Elizabeth's reign is due. As there 
was enough to do at home, peace was made with France 
and Scotland. 

One of the first acts of the queen was to recall the exiles 
and set free those imprisoned for religion. By proclama- 
tion she forbade preaching without a special license, and 
the elevation of the host; and granted the use of the 
Litany, the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Gospels, iii 
English. When Parliament met, early in 1559, the supre- 
macy of the crown was restored, and religious matters were 
brought into the same state as they were under Edward VL 
The second prayer-book of that king was revised and 
published ; the forty -two articles of religion were reduced 
to thirty-nine, and a second book of homilies issued. The 
use of the English service-book was enforced by 

1559 an Act of Uniformity, and a court of High Com- 

A.D. mission was formed for the management of 
Church matters. 

The Act of Uniformity forbade all worship which was not 
in accordance with the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
under pain of forfeiting goods and chattels for the first 
oiFence, of a year's imprisonment for the second, and of im- 
prisonment for life for the third. It also imposed a fine of 
one shilling on everyone that should absent himself from 
the Established Church on Sunday and holidays. 

Thus the Reformation was again the law of England, 
and the work of Pole and Mary faded away. * The nuns 
and monks were scattered once more, the crucifixes came 
down fix)m the rood-lofts, the Maries and Johns from their 
niches, and in Smithfield market, at the crossways and 
street comers, blazed into bonfires, as in the old days of 
Cromwell.' Such was the way in which the Reformation 
was received in the great towns and seaports ; but more 
than one-half the population, chiefly the rural portion, were 
still in favour of the superstitious usages of their fore- 
&thers. 
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These changes were not carried out without much oppo- 
sition. The clergy in Convocation protested against the 
Act of Supremacy, and the bishops in the House of Lords 
argued against it with all their might. They also opposed 
the reformed faith in all its most important points. All 
the bishops, excepting the bishop of Llandaff, refused the 
oath of supremacy, and were, consequently deprived of 
their sees ; but of the inferior clergy, amounting to about 
10,000, only about 180 declined to submit to the new order 
of things. 

Five of Edward*s bishops outlived Mary's persecution. 
Four of these, among whom was the venerable Miles 
Coverdale, consecrated Matthew Parker Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and soon after, all the vacant sees were again 
filled up. For eleven years, the friends and the enemies 
of the Reformation met together for public worship in the 
same sacred building; but in 1570, Pope Pius V. excom- 
municated Elizabeth, and then those devoted to the Romish 
system withdrew from the English Church, and formed 
a distinct dissenting body, which is distinguished by the 
name Eoman Catholic. The English Church, on the 
other hand, is sometimes called Protestant, in contradis- 
tinction to papal. For many years the Roman Catholic 
dissenters greatly troubled the Government by plotting to 
upset its authority, and they thus brought upon them- 
selves very severe treatment. During Elizabeth's reign 
about 200 of them were put to death for treasonable prac- 
tices. 

The papists were not the only faction that troubled the 
Nationd Church. During the Marian persecution, about 
800 persons sought refuge in Germany and Switzerland, 
and there imbibed the views of the foreign Reformers. On 
the accession of Elizabeth, they returned to England 
bitterly opposed to everything that reminded them of the 
unreformed Church. They objected to the surplice, 
kneeling at the Communion, the sign of the cross in 
baptism, the use of sponsors, the ring in marriage, govern- 
ment by bishops, stained windows, organs, and chanting. 
They professed to aim at a purer form of worship, and, 
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on this account, were called PuritaBS. In 1566, ihej 
began to absent themselves from the parish churches, and 
hold their meetings in private houses. Many of the clergy 
adopted Puritan views, but for a time they were left un- 
molested. At length the Act of Uniformity was enforced 
with greater rigour, and those who refused to conform 
were deprived of their livings. Hence the Puritans re- 
ceived the name of Nonconformists. The queen disliked 
this party very much, though some of her most favoured 
counsellors secretly encouraged them. The law showed 
them no favour ; they were fined, imprisoned, and exiled ; 
but no severity could break their spirit. They increased 
BO rapidly that before the death of Elizabeth they became 
a powerful and influential party in the House of Commons. 
The Puritans were distinguished by their love of civil 
liberty, and we owe much to their dogged opposition to 
undue ree^al power. 

Haxy Queen of Scots. 

Mary Queen of Scots married the Dauphin of France, 
who became king in 1559. Scotland was then under the 
government of Mary of Guise, widow of James V., who 
maintained her authority by the help of French soldiers. 
The Queen of Scots, as the descendant of Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry VII., was the next heir to the English 
throne ; and on Elizabeth^s accession she and her husband 
took the arms and title of Queen of England ; thus denying 
Elizabeth's right. When Mary's husband became King of 
France, he still called himself King of England. Elizabeth, 
therefore, regarded him and his wife as her mortal enemies, 
against whom it was necessary to take guard. Scotland at 
this time was in a very disturbed state, on account of the Ee- 
formation movement, which had made great progress under 
John Knox. In that coimtry the Reformers called themselves 
the * Congregation of the Lord,* in contradistinction to the 
Established Church, which they called the * Congregation 
of Satan.' Their cause became so powerful that the regent 
Eought aid from France to suppress it. A civU war aroao 
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in consequence, and the * Lords of the Congregation/ as the 
nobles who joined the movement called themBelves, applied 
to Elizabeth for help. Much as she disliked the Scotch 
Keformers, the necessity of crushing the French power in 
Scotland compelled her to assist them. An English fleet 
was sent to the Forth ; the French shut themselves up in 
Leith, and were at last forced to surrender. A treaty was 
made at Edinburgh, by which the French were to leave the 
country, and the Queen and King of France and Scotland 
were to abstain from taking the arms or title of England. 
(July 6, 1560.) The Scotch then established the Presby- 
terian system of religion. 

Mary's husband, Francis II., died the same year, and 
she returned to Scotland in 1561. Four years afterwards, 
she married her cousin, Lord Darnley, son of the Earl of 
Lennox, the next heir after Mary to the English crown. 
Elizabeth was much offended at this marriage. Darnley's 
character by no means corresponded to his handsome 
person. He was scarcely fit for his high position, and his 
weakness and vice made it necessarv for his wife to tareat 
him with some reserve. Enraged at this neglect, he vented 
his rage upon all in the queen's favour. Mary had a 
secretary, named David Rizzio, a Piedmontese by birth, 
the son of a music- teacher. Darnley became jealous of 
this man's influence, and formed a plan to put him to 
death. One evening, when the queen was supping in 
private with Rizzio and other servants, at Holyrood Palace, 
Darnley and some lords rushed into the chamber, dragged 
the secretary into an ante-room, and despatched him with 
fifly-six wounds. (1566.) For this cruel outrage and crime, 
Mary never forgave her husband. He threatened to leave 
the country, but was prevented by his wife's apparent 
reconciliation. About this time he became seriously ill, 
and was placed in a solitary house near Edinburgh, called 
the ELirk of Field, where he was attended by his queen. 
One night she retired to the palace of Holyrood, and 
shortly afler, the citizens of Edinburgh were roused from 
sleep by a loud explosion. In the morning the house of 
Kirk of Field was found a heap of ruins, and some forty 
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yards away lay the body of Damley, without any marks 
of fire or violence. (February 9, 1567.) The Earl of Both- 
well, who was deep in Mary's confidence, was suspected of 
the murder; but he was too powerful to be brought to 
trial. Within a month, Bothwell carried off the queen to 
Dunbar, where they were married. The marriage of Mary 
with the man believed to be the murderer of her husband 
caused a burst of indignation throughout Scotland, and a 
confederacy was at once formed against her. At Carberry 
Hill, near Edinburgh, she was taken prisoner by the army 
of the confederacy, but Bothwell made good his escape to 
Dunbar, and thence fied to Denmark. Public opinion 
charged the queen with being a party to her husbands 
murder, and in Edinburgh her life was in danger. Im- 
prisoned in Lochleven Castle, she was compelled to resign 
the crown in favour of her in&nt son, and to appoint her 
natural brother, the Earl of Murray, regent. Ten months 
afterwards, she escaped from confinement, and was soon at 
the head of 6,000 men ; but tlie regent marched against 
her, and routed her forces at Langside, near Glasgow. 
(1568t) The defeated princess fied to the south, took boat 
at Galloway, and landed at Workington, in Cumberland. 

Elizabeth was now in a difficulty. If she allowed the 
royal fugitive to leave the country, the Romanists would 
make her the centre of their plots against England ; if she 
remained, Elizabeth could not be indifferent to the great 
crimes laid to her charge. It was therefore determined to 
keep her imder restraint at Bolton Castle, and to open a 
court at York for her triaL Commissioners met for this 
purpose; proofs of guilt were strong, but the conference 
came to nothing decisive. Elizabeth and. her Privy Coun« 
cil, however, were convinced of her guilt, and she was 
refused admission to the English court. She was placed 
under the care of the Earl of Shrewsbury at Tutbiiry, 
in Staffordshire, and afterwards removed to Sheffield 
Castle. 
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Conspiracies in favonr of Mary Queen of Scots. 

From the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, England was 
ill danger from the plots of the great Roman Catholic 
powers. There was one source of safety in the jealousies 
that existed between France and Spain, and there was 
another in the spread of the Reformatiou on the Continent. 
In the Netherlands, Spain had its hands full in keeping 
down Protestantism, and France was torn by civil strife. 
In the latter country, Protestants, under the name of Hu- 
guenots, and Romanists were in open war. Elizabeth sided 
with the Huguenots, and their leader, the Prince of Cond^, 
put Havre into her hands. (October 1562.) In the fol- 
lowing year the civil war was brought to an end by the 
promise of toleration to all parties, and the English were 
driven out of Havre. The Romanists thought that, if 
Protestantism could be destroyed in England, it could 
easily be stamped out elsewhere ; but Elizabeth was the 
great stumbling-block. If she could be removed, and a 
Roman Catholic be put in her place, success was certain. 
The next heir to the throne was Mary of Scotland, a Roman 
Catholic, and for her accession papists abroad and at home 
longed and plotted. Her misconduct in Scotland, how- 
ever, put a stop for a time to the intrigues of her friends. 
The remembrance of her faults soon passed away, and she 
became once more the centre of Romanist conspiracies. 
In the year following her arrival in England a plot was 
set on foot by the Roman Catholic nobles to set her free, 
and to restore their religion by placing her on the throne. 
The Duke of Norfolk, though a Protestant, was involved 
in this conspiracy. It was proposed that he should marry 
Mary; but there were plots within plots, and so skil- 
fully laid, that several of Elizabeth's Council encouraged 
ihe marriage, with the view of ruining Cecil, the chief 
minister of the crown. The conspiracy was detected, 
and the Duke of Norfolk was sent to the Tower. The 
earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland attempted 
to raise the northern counties, but on the appearance of 
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the royal forces they fled to Scotland. About 

1569 600 of their followers were strung up by martial 

A.D. law in the towns and villages of Yorkshire and 

Durham. 
The Duke of Norfolk, on promises of good conduct, was 
soon set free. In the following year, Pope Pius V. issued 
a bull of excommunication against Elizabeth, and absolyed 
her subjects from their oaths of allegiance. Deep-laid 
schemes were at once set on foot to dethrone her. Nor- 
folk was to marry the Queen of Scots, the Spaniards, 
tmder the Duke of Alva, were to land at Harwich, and the 
whole country was to rise in arms. Mere chance reyealed 
the conspiracy. A Shrewsbury merchant was about re- 
turning home from London, when one of Norfolk's servants 
asked him to take charge of a bag of silver, and deliver it 
to the duke's agent in Shropshire. The man consented ; 
but on the way, the weight of the bag struck him as 
strange. He opened it, and found 600Z. in gold, and a 
letter in cypher. He immediately returned, and gave the 
bag and its contents to Cecil, then Lord Burleigh. The 

1 KTO ^^^^ ^^ ^^ P^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ discovered. Norfolk, 
again sent to the Tower, was executed for high 
treason. 

The Earl of Northumberland soon aftesr fell into the 
power of Elizabeth, and met with a similar fate. 

These summary measures checked for a time the 
treasonable practices of the Roman Catholic nobility. The 
next danger came from the plots of the Jesuits. With them 
nothing should stand in the way of papal triumph. Whole- 
sale massacres and assassinations should remove the enemies 
of Borne. In Paris, on the feast of St. Bartholomew, 1572, 
500 noblemen and gentlemen, and 10,000 of lower rank, 
were massacred in cold blood, because they were Huguenots. 
Other towns in France followed the cruel example, and 
thus Rome triumphed in blood, and retiumed thanks to God 
for so glorious a victory. Afler this, another champion of 
Protestantism, in the person. of the Prince of Orange, waa 
removed by assassination. Elizabeth alone remained to be 
destroyed. A Jesuit plot for her destruction and a Spanish 
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invasion of England was discovered by the capture of a 
vessel in the Channel having on beard two Popish priests. 
(November 1584.) Papers on their person revealed the 
wicked design. Severe laws, in consequence, were imme- 
diately passed against the Jesuits. Members of this order 
and all popish priests were ordered to leave the kingdom 
within forty days. If found after that time, they were to 
suffer as traitors; and all persons who harboured them 
were to be hanged as felons. Several afterwards suffered 
for violation of this law. 

In the year 1586, a priest named Ballard came to 
England in the disguise of a soldier, and set on foot another 
conspiracy for the murder of Elizabeth and the liberation 
of the Queen of Scots. The plot was eagerly joined by 
Anthony Babington, a young gentleman of Derbyshire, 
who found willing accomplices among several sworn 
servants of Elizabeth's court. Six of these were ready to 
kill their royal mistress whenever the signal should be 
given. A correspondence was carried on with the Scottish 
Queen at Ghartley Manor, through a brewer of Burton, 
who supplied the household wich ale. A water-tight box of 
wood, containing letters, was placed in the cask ordered for 
the use of Mary's ladies and secretaries. But Walsingham, 
Elizabeth's Secretary of State, was informed by his spies of 
all that was going on. The whole correspondence passed 
through his hands ; and when the plot was ripe, the conspi- 
rators were immediately seized, and fourteen put to death. 

It was resolved to put the Queen of Scots on her trial 
for her share in Babington's conspiracy. She was removed 
to Fotheringay Castle, in Northamptonshire, where a royal 
commission, consisting of peers and privy coimcillors, was 
Bent to try her. At first she refused to acknowledge the 
authority of the court, but at last she consented to answer. 
She denied the charge of abetting the queen's murder. 
The evidence against her was strong : there were the con- 
fessions of Babington and her two private secretaries, and 
her own letters. The Commissioners met again in the 
Star Chamber at London, and there pronoimced sentenoe 
of death against the Queen of Scots. (October 25, 1586.) 
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A Parliament was immediately summoned, the sentence 
against Mary was ratified, and a petition presented to 
Elizabeth for its execution. In the meantime, Henry III. 
of France, influenced by the papacy and the court of Spain, 
pleaded earnestly for the life of the condemned queen. 
Her son, James VI. of Scotland, was not so urgent ; and his 
efforts to save his mother were not very active. Elizabeth 
hesitated for some months to sign the death-warrant. 
She knew that public interest required the execution of 
Mary, but she wished to escape the responsibility of her 
death. England was in a fever of excitement : rumours 
of conspiracies, treachery, and invasion were disturbing 
society' to its depths; remonstrances were presented to 
Elizabeth concerning her hesitation. At length, she gave 
private orders to her secretary, Davidson, to draw up the 
warrant, which she signed, and sent to the Chancellor to 
receive the great seal. Next day she recalled her orders 
to Davidson ; and on being told that the warrant had passed 
the Chancellor, she seemed greatly displeased. The Council 
then decided to trouble the queen no longer, and the war- 
rant was soon on it« way to Fotheringay, where the earls of 
Shrewsbury and Kent were to see it executed. A scaffold 
covered with black cloth was erected in the hall of the 
castle. About 300 knights and gentlemen of the county 
were admitted to witness the execution. At eight o'clock 
on a February morning, Maiy Stuart, dressed in black 
satin, appeared on the scaffold. After a sliort time spent 
in devotion, her attendants removed the black robe; 
under the robe was a dress of crimson velvet; and then 
the unhappy queen stood out on the dark background 
blood-red from head to foot. The executioner did his 
work in two strokes. As the streaming head was held up 
to the spectators, the Dean of Peterborough exclaimed, 
* So peridi all enemies of the Queen I ' * Amen 1 * was the 
answer from those present. Thus perishfid Mary 
1 «Q7 Q^®®^ ^^ Scots, in the forty-fifth year of her age 
and the nineteenth of her captivity in England. The 
body was buried at Peterborough ; but it was after- 
wards removed to Westminster Abbey by her son, James L 
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The Spanish Armada. 

Philip n. of Spain had long meditated the inyasion of 
England. Not only as a papist was he enraged at the suc- 
cess of the English Keformation, but he was also grievously 
proYoked by the attacks of English sailors on his treasure- 
ships, and by the aid Elizabeth gave to his rebellious sub- 
jects in the Low Countries. While English soldiers were 
fighting the Spaniards in the Netherlands, hardy sailors 
imder Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake were 
scouring the seas in search of Spanish galleons. This 
was more than Philip could stand, and he determined 
to hurry on his preparations for the conquest of England. 
Francis Drake, one of the naval heroes of this reign, 
paid the coast of Spain a visit soon after the execu- 
tion of the Queen of Scots. In Cadiz harbour, more than 
one hundred ships were burnt, and large quantities of stores 
destroyed. The damage done by Di*ake was soon repaired, 
and there was collected in the Tagus a fleet of which the 
world had never seen the like. Spain was roused to en- 
thusiasm at the idea of crushing the heretical nation which 
had dared to defy its power. Every pulpit in the land 
proclaimed a crusade against England, and every noble 
family sent one or more of its sons to join so pious an 
undertaking. Confident of success, the Spaniards called 
their fleet the Invincible Armada, It consisted of 129 large 
fighting ships, armed with 2,430 cannon of brass and iron, 
and manned by 8,000 sailors. There were, besides, 19,000 
soldiers, 1,000 gentlemen volunteers, 600 priests, servants, 
&c., and 2,000 galley slaves. The Duke of Medina- 
Sidonia was placed in command. The admiral sailed from 
the Tagus, May 29, 1588, with orders to proceed direct to 
Calais, to receive on board the Prince of Parma with an 
army of 30,000 men. Off Finisterre a storm dispersed the 
fleet, and it was obliged to put into Corunna to refit. The 
second attempt to sail was more successful, and in the 
month of July the Armada appeared off the Lizard. 

To oppose this formidable armament, the English could 
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in the English fleet. The Spanish commander, driven into 
the North Sea, dared not face the foe again. Four 
thousand of his men were killed or drowned ; the decks 
were crowded with wounded ; his ships were pierced and 
torn in all directions, and there was nothing left but flight 
up the German Ocean. On they sailed to the north, pur- 
sued by the English as far as the Orkneys. Then storms 
and the dangers of unknown seas did their work of destruc- 
tion, and completed the ruin of the proud Armada. 
"Wrecks covered the coasts of Norway, Scotland, and 
Western Ireland. Between the Giant's Causeway and 
Blasket Soimd, 8,000 shipwrecked Spaniards were either 
drowned, or murdered by the Irish. Only 54 vessels in all 
ever reached Spain, and scarcely 10,000 men survived to 
tell the tale of English valour, and of the violence of the 
sea that washes the coasts of Britain. 

In the following year, an English squadron was sent to 
the coast of Spain under Drake and the Earl of Essex. 
The suburbs of Lisbon were captured, and the town of 
Vigo taken and burnt. In 1596, news came that Philip 
was preparing fbr a new invasion of England, when Effing- 
ham and Essex set sail for Spain, plundered Cadiz, and 
captured three ships of the rich Indian fleet. All real 
danger of invasion passed away with the destruction of the 
Armada, and England then began to take her place as 
mistress of the sea. 

. Eebellion in Ireland. Execution of the Earl of Essex. 

Afler the Spanish quarrel had been settled, Elizabeth*8 
attention was directed to Ireland. English authority was 
not very great in that country. The Irish never liked 
the rule of England. The success of the Reformation in- 
creased this feeling, and made the people more popish and 
hostile than ever. English adventurers attempted to form 
settlements in the country from time to time, but in most 
cases the enterprise, after much cruelty to the natives, ended 
in bloodshed and &ilure. The most powerful Irish leader 
was Hugh 0*Neal. Elizabeth made him Earl of Tyrone, 
with a view of winning him over to her side. But the 
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earl loved independence and the liberty to do as he liked 
better than quiet submission to the Queen of England. 
He therefore fomented disturbances and rallied the Irish 
chie/lains in his cause, and applied to the court of Spain 
for arms and help. At length he broke out into open rebel- 
lion, and defeated the English forces at Biackwater, leaving 
their commander and 1,500 men dead on the field. « m^q^ 
The Irish were in high glee at this success, and 
looked upon Tyrone as the deliverer of their coun- 
try. The English Council, thinking it time to take vigorous 
measures, sent the Earl of Essex to Ireland as lord-lieu- 
tenant, with 18,000 men. In 1599, he landed in Dublin, 
but the campaign was spent in petty expeditions, and at 
the close, without having achieved anything, he found his 
army reduced to 4,000 men. Instead of crushing Tyrone, 
he began to negotiate with him. Elizabeth wa» indignant 
at the conduct of Essex, and ordered him to stop in Ire- 
land till further orders. Fearing the queen^s displeasure^ 
he hurried to London to explain his conduct. He was 
coldly received^ and committed to the custody of the lord- 
keeper. He soon regained his liberty, but not the queen's 
favour. He was forbidden the court, and the monopoly of 
sweet wines was taken from him. In vexation and despair, 
he spoke harshly of his royal mistress, and began to form 
conspiracies against her. He plotted to seize the palace, 
and compel the queen to dismiss her adviser, and settle a 
new ].lan of government. Belying upon the aid of the 
citizens of London, he sallied forth with about 200 
attendants, and attempted to raise the City. The attempt 
ended in utter failure. He was brought to trial on the 
charge of high treason, and was beheaded in the - ^^^ 
Tower. It is Kiid that his life might have been 
saved, if a ring, which had been given him by the 
queen to be used in' any time of danger, had reached her 
hands. The ring was given to the Countess of Notting- 
ham, to be forwarded to Elizabeth, but this lady, from 
malice, neglected to discharge her commission. 

The rebellion in Ireland was suppressed in one cam- 
paign by Lord Mountjoy, the successor of Essex. A 
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Spanish expedition of forty-five ships arrived at Kinsale 
too late to be of any use, and was forced to surrender. 
Tyrone was pardoned, but his lands were taken firom him. 
(1602.) 

Death and Character of ElizabetL * 

After the death of Essex, Elizabeth fell into a deep 
melancholy. She was so overwhelmed with grief as to re- 
fuse food, sitting for days and nights on the floor, without 
changing her clothes. Some thought that the execution- of 
her ^vourite was the cause of her dejection, while others 
said it was the natural result of disease and old age. Her 
bodily and mental strength became weaker day by day. 
Afler expressing the wisdi that James VI. of Scotland 
should be her successor, she fell into a sleep of some hours, 
and died peacefully at Eichmond, in the seventieth year of 
her age and the forty-fifth of her reign. (March 24, 1603.) 

Elizabeth^s character was marked by many virtues. Her 
faults, too, were many ; but as a queen, she has had few 
equals among the sovereigns of England. She was active, 
bold, and imperious; her temper wivs violent, and, in this 
respect, she resembled her father. Many of her acts were 
despotic, but she possessed the wisdom of avoiding quarrels 
with her parliaments. Vanity was one of her weak points. 
When old and wrinkled, she listened with pleasure to the 
flatteries of courtiers, and nothing pleased her better than 
a well-timed compliment from her seeming admirers. She 
deserves, however, all praise in the choice of her counsellors. 
To this wise selection it is owing that her reign forms one 
of the most brilliant periods in English history. 

Miscellaneous Facts. 

This reign is distinguished for its literature and its mari- 
time enterprise. The persecution of Protestants on the Conti- 
nent brought to England many refugees who, being skilful in 
art and manufacture, made great improvements in weaving, 
dyeing, and the dressing of cloth. Many places now began 
to give signs of future greatness. Birmingham and Shefiield 
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were already fomons for Iiardwore, and Leeds and Man- 
cheater were rising into importance aa ntanufacturing towns. 
London grew ao rapidly that a pcoolamation vaa issued 
tbrbidding anj further building. In 1589, the stocking- 
frame was invented by the Ect. Mr. Lee, of Cambridge. 
Up to thiR time, people wore cloth hose. Silk stockinga 
«re said to have been firat worn by Elizabeth, Tea wa< 
imported from China by the Dutch, and potatoes and 
tobacco were brought from America by Raleigh, Drake, w 
Hawkins. Pocket-watches came from Germany. The 
manujkcture of paper from rags was begun at Dartford, in 
Kent. This rrign is also distinguished for the first poor- 
law, the beginning of the African slave-trade, the estab- 
lishment of the Elast India Company, and the coloQiaati<m 
of Virginia by Kaleigh. 
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SOCIAL COKDITIOK OF THE TITDOB P2BI0D. 



Ooyemment. Pood. Dress. Dwellings. Amusements. 
National Industry. Literature. 

Ooyemment. — The goyemment of the Tudors was more 
arbitrarj than that of the Plantagenets. All the members 
of this house were distinguished for their courage and 
strong will ; and, in consequence of these characteristics, 
they often overstepped the bounds of their rights, and in- 
vaded those of their subjects. But they had the wisdom 
to know when and where to stop. Though high-spirited 
and hot-tempered, they were discreet enough to avoid pro- 
voking the nation to dangerous opposition. The House of 
Commons increased in power in this period, especially 
towards its close. Under Henry VIII. the Commons grew 
in importance, though they were far from independent. 
Under Edward VI. they became bolder, and this spirit in- 
creased in the following reigns, 'till in Elizabeth's time they 
stoutly refused to the queen the right of granting mono- 
polies, and compelled her to yield to their wishes. The 
parliaments of this period were, however, on the whole, 
Yery servile. Many of the peers were new creations, and 
therefore bound to the sovereign by ties of gratitude. 
Many of the House of Commons represented towns under 
the influence of the crown. During the reigns of the last 
three Tudors, ninety-eight pocket boroughs were created or 
restored, and from these places men entered Parliament to 
carry out and support the sovereign's wishes. Hence it is 
not difficult to accoimt for the high-handed manner in 
which Parliament was often treated in this period. 

Food. — ^The upper classes took breakfast at eight, dinner 
at twelve, and supper at six. Dinner, then as now, was 
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the chief meal, when large joints of beef and mutton, roast 
or boiled, and flagons of nut-brown ale, covered the table. 
Even court ladies commenced and ended the day with 
steaks and copious draughts of ale. The modern beverages 
of tea and coffee were then unknown. Meat and bread 
were presented upon the point of a knife, and fingers still 
did duty for forks. During the greater part of the year 
salt meat was used, on account of the scarcity of pasturage. 
People near the seacoast had the luxury of fresh fish, but 
those inland could not enjoy this privilege. The hat was 
generally worn at table. 

While the rich were supplied with wheaten bread, the 
poorer classes were content with bread made of barley or 
rye, and, in times of scarcity, they were glad to get it 
made of beans, peas, or oats. In the reign of Henry VIII., 
beef and pork were a halfpenny a pound — mutton was 
three farthings. The butchers of London sold penny 
pieces of beef for the relief of the poor — every piece two 
pounds and a half, sometimes three pounds. Strong beer, 
such as is now sold at eighteenpence a gallon, was then 
a penny a gallon ; and table-beer less than a halfpenny. 
French and German wines were eightpence the gallon; 
Spanish and Portuguese wines, a shilling. 

Towards the close of the period, the use of tobacco 
became very general. A good dinner was incomplete 
without a pipe. 

DreBB. — ^Among the upper classes, fashions were con- 
tinually changing. The sixteenth century is distinguished 
for the slashing style of dress — large gashes in the sleeve, 
through which the white linen was puffed out. . These slits 
were tied with points, to prevent them opening too far. 
The hose, which formerly reached from the waist to the 
feet, was now separated into breeches and stockings. The 
usual dress of males was a close-fitting jacket, fastened 
round the waist by a belt. Over this hung a short cloak, 
which, in the case of rich men, was of bright-coloured 
velvet, superbly trimmed inside and out Caps were of 
various shapes. They were ornamented with feathers and 
ooloured bands. Gentlemen wore frills and ruffs of largo 
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Bize. A rapier and dagger completed the costume. The 
lower classes wore tunics and leather smallclothes. The 
hair was cut short and curled, or set up on end ; the beard 
was long and pointed. The dress of the yeomen of the 
queen's guard gives a very good idea of the costume of thia 
period. The boys of Christ's Hoi^ital School still wear the 
style of dress of the Tudor age. 

The most remarkable change in female costume was .the 
introduction of the hoop, or farthingale, from Spain, for 
spread uig the skirts. Another new fashion was the use of 
enormous ruffs of linen or cambric, which were first held 
out by pieces of wood or ivory, but in Elizabeth's time 
they were stiffened with starch introduced from Flanders. 
These ruffs increased to such a size that Elizabeth ordered 
persons to be stationed in London to cut down those ex- 
ceeding a certain height. Headdresses were of various 
shapes, and completely covered the hair, like a hood. 
False hair was fashionable with ladies, and at the close of 
the period red was the ^shionable colour. Pearls were 
worn as ear-drops, and for necklaces. Worsted stockings 
were first made in the time of Elizabeth, and soon took the 
place of cloth hose. A pair of silk stockings was considered 
worth presenting to the ' Maiden Queen.' A &shionable 
lady seldom moved abroad without a pocket looking-glass, 
or mirror, which slie usually carried dangling at her side 
or set in her fan. 

Dwellings. — As the country settled down into peace and 
order, the residences of the nobility underwent a great 
change. Houses lost their military character, and the 
castle became a palace, or hall, or manor-house. Thej 
were quadrangular in shape, and contained large halls, long 
corridors with galleries above, and broad bay windows 
filled with glass. They had many gables, and ornamental 
groups of chimneys. The castle moat and loop-holed walls 
gave way to lawns, shrubberies, terraces, and avenues oi 
Btately trees. In the latter part of the period, the Gothic 
style of building became intermixed with the Italian, and 
received the name Elizabethan. The hall now served as 
an entrance, from which richly* decorated staircases led to 
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tlie corridors above. Brick and stone were commonly 
used for large buildings, though town-houses continued to 
be built chiefly of wood. Their fronts were elaborately 
carved, the upper stories projecting. In these dwellings, 
glass- windows were still imcommon ; and when used, they 
were not made to open — ventilation, therefore, was bad. 
The poor still lived in houses made of wattles, plastered 
over with mud. 

Chimneys were now in general use in better-class 
houses. 

Furniture was still of a simple character. The floor 
was matted, or covered with rushes. Towards the close of 
the period carpets came into use, but chiefly as table- 
cloths. Bedding also improved. The straw pallet and 
coarse rug or sheet gave way to beds of down, woollen 
blankets, and linen sheets. The lower classes slept upon 
rough mats, or straw, with a log, for a pillow; and if a 
man could get a flock bed with a pillow of chaff, he! 
thought himself as lucky as a lord. Furniture was so 
scanty, that the nobility usually carried it about with them 
when they came to town. Before the time of Elizabeth, 
dishes and spoons were made of wood ; these were super- 
seded by pewter plates and tin spoons. Tapestry was still 
iised to cover the walls of rooms. 

Amusements. — ^All the old sports were still in rogue, 
excepting the tournament and hawking. Hunting was 
thoroughly enjoyed by both sexes. Bull and bear-baiting 
were &vourite pastimes of the upper classes. The animal 
was fastened in an open space, and set upon by English 
bull- dogs. The highest ladies in the land delighted in 
this sport; with Elizabeth it was an especial favourite. 
Horse-racing commenced as a regular amusement ; but, as 
it was free from gambling, it was greatly encouraged, to 
improve the breed of horses. The favourite country sports 
were archery, foot-races, and various games of balL At 
the beginning of this period, particular attention was given 
to archery. All males, excepting the clei^y and judges, 
between the ages of seven and sixty, were required by law 
to practise the bow at the village butts. The improvement 
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of fire-arms, however, soon made the bow and arrow things 
of the past. 

Gorgeous pageants frequently enlivened the court and 
the mansions of the great. When Queen Elizabeth visited 
the Earl of Leicester at Kenilworth Castle, pageants of the 
most splendid description were given in her honour. 

Among in-door amusements, music and dancing were 
the most refined. The most common musical instruments 
were the cittern — ^a kind of guitar — the lute, and the vir- 
ginals — the original of the modern pianoforte. Dancing was 
the delight of all classes ; courtiers tripped their measures 
in torch-lighted halls, and country lads and lasses on the 
village-green. Other amusements were chess, dice, cards, 
and tables (now called backgammon). 

The drama took its rise in this period. The mystery 
plays of the fifteenth century were followed by allegories, 
popular legends, and stories of English history. Theso 
performances were first held in booths and tents, with im- 
perfect costume. Regular theatres were built in the reign 
of Elizabeth, but the stage, scenery, and dress were still 
rude. The performance usually began at one o^clock, and 
then a fiag fluttered over the theatre during the continuance 
of the play. Women's part in the performance was taken 
by boys. Spectators of the better class sat on stools on 
the stage, and regaled themselves with ale and tobacco, 
while the common people sat in the pit, imitating the 
example of their betters. 

Church festivals and holidays were the favourite seasons 
for rustic sport and jollity, and on these occasions great 
licence was oflen taken. Christmas, with its yule-log and 
boar's head, when high and low feasted and made merry 
together in the great hall, was a joyous time. Every one 
went a-mumming ; those who could not get a mask sooted 
their faces. Every parish had its Lord of Misrule, who 
went about attended by mischief-loving rustics, decked out 
in gay scarfs and ribbons, or disguised in the skins of 
animals. May-day, with its pole on the village-green, 
where rustics danced and sported, was another season of 
merriment. Pageants <uid the morris-dance were associated 
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with the May sports. Robin Hood and his famous 
Sherwood band were the favourite characters acted on 
these occasions. Another great festival was that of Mid- 
summer-eve. Then bonfires blazed in every town and 
village, and the young played and danced round them far 
into the night. 

National Industry. — This period is famous for its spirit 
of enterprise. To the sixteenth century we owe the rise 
of the royal navy and mercantile marine, and the founda- 
tion of our colonial empire. Henry VII. greatly encou- 
raged trade, and made several commercial treaties with 
foreign countries. The discovery of America and the 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope excited every- 
where a spirit of enterprise and activity. In England 
the old Viking spirit revived, and men, brave and bold, 
went out on the sea to seek their fortunes, as in the days of 
Guthrum and Hastings. Henry VIII. established the royal 
navy. He bujlt numerous war-ships, captured others from 
the Scots, and prepared harbours for their accommodation. 
Besides this, he established a Navy Office, and founded 
the Trinity House for the improvement of home navigation. 
But the royal navy made no progress under Edward VI. 
and Mary, though a slight improvement is observed 
under Elizabeth. Henry VIIL left a navy amounting in 
tonnage to 12,455 tons; at the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, it amounted to 17,110 tons. The largest ships 
measured 1,000 tons, and carried 840 men and 40 cannon. 
In time of war the royal fleet was increased from the 
merchant sendee, but vessels of this class were very small. 
The largest merchantman which sailed from the port of 
London was no bigger than a modern collier brig. 

England had some share in the maritime enterprises of 
the age. In 1497 John Cabot, the Venetian, with his son 
Sebastian, sailed from Bristol to discover a north-west 
passage to India. He struck the American continent at 
Nova Scotia, sailed up the Greenland Sea till stopped by 
the ice, and then coasted down to Florida, a year before 
Columbus discovered the mainland of America. In 1530, 
Mr. William Hawkins sailed for the coast of Guinea, where 
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he shipped gold dust and ivory, and then crossed the 
Atlantic to Brazil. The chief of the latter country came 
back with him to England, but died on the return voyage. 
The Reformation was beneficial to commercial enterprise. 
Men's energies increased as superstition decayed. Side by 
side with the change of religion English commerce made 
rapid strides. The Company of Merchant Adventurers, 
established in London, sent their ships to the Levant, 
explored the Baltic, and had their factors at Novogorod. 
In 1553, Sir Hugh WiUoughby sailed into the Arctic Ocean 
to find a passage to India, and perished in the ice. In the 
same year, John Lok, an Englishman, visited the coast of 
Guinea, and commenced the African slave-trade by kid- 
napping five of the natives. These, however, were after- 
wards restored ; but in 1562, Sir John Hawkins recom- 
menced the trafiic in earnest. Sir Francis Drake was the 
first Englishman who sailed round the world — a Portuguese 
named Magellan first accomplished this feat,. Drake has the 
honour of being second. Martin Frobisher explored the 
Arctic Ocean, and Sir Walter Raleigh made the first 
attempt at colonising the American coast. 

The number of vessels employed in honest trade was 
small* In the first half of Elizabeth's reign, the burthen 
of all the merchantmen engaged in ordinary commerce 
scarcely amounted to 50,000 tons. Piracy, or buccaneering, 
was more profitable, and too tempting to be resisted. The 
maritime discoveries of the age enticed daring men abroad 
to seek their fortune, and, as the times were very unsettled, 
they were not very particular about the means. A Spanish 
gold-laden ship, or a richly -freighted Flemish trader, was a 
prize too good to be missed ; and, as Spain was the home 
of the Inquisition, and the enemy of the Reformation, a 
Protestant Englishman regarded a Spanish vessel as his 
natural prey. Hence the Channel swarmed with pirate 
craft. 

Trade increased with the spirit of enterprise, and with 
the increase of trade there came an increase of population. 
At the close of the period the population of England 
amounted to 5,000,000. London increased from 50,000 
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to 150,000. The towns next in importance were Bristol 
and Norwich. Some of the old towns fell into decay, 
while others, as Manchester and Birmingham, began to 
rise in importance. Liverpool, now the second town in 
the kingdom, was then an insignificant place, having only 
about 150 householders, 12 small vessels, and 75 sailors. 
Wool, woollen cloths, and fustians, chiefly comprised the 
home trade of England. Goods from India, Persia, 
Turkey, Ruada, and the New World, were imported in 
large quantities. The establishment of the East India 
Ck>mpany, in 1600, is an evidence of the increase of trade 
and mercantile activity under Elizabeth. 

The wages of artificers and labourers increased in this 
period. A carpenter, mason, &c. who in 1495 received 
from 6d, to 6d, a day, was paid 1^. 2d. in 1601. Money, 
however, was less in value, but, on the whole, there was 
great improvement in the condition of the working classes. 

Condition of the Country. — Times of change are also 
times of hardship to many. Beggary and robbery pre- 
vailed to an alarming extent in the first halfof the sixteenth 
century, though they were bad enough before. Edward III. 
and Richard II. made laws to suppress the numerous 
beggars of their day. Henry VIII. tried to check the 
evil in his reign. No one was permitted to beg without a 
license. Sturdy and valiant beggars were to be whipped 
through the town at the cart's tail ; for the second offence 
they should lose the right ear, and for the third offence they 
should suffer death as felons. Scholars of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge were allowed to beg by permission of 
the authorities of those institutions. During the first half 
of the sixteenth century, executions were very common. 
Gibbets with dangling felons were familiar sights in the 
highways and market-places. Under Henry VIII. 72,000 
persons were put to death as thieves and vagabonds ; in 
the reign of Elizabeth, the number decreased to 300 or 400 
a year. The government of the time acted upon the belief 
that it was better for ' a man not to live at all than to live 
a profitless and worthless life.* 

The public roads at this period were in a wretched state. 
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Travelling, in consequence, was rarely undertaken, except 
by the higher classes, or men compelled by business, and 
then it was always done on horseback. Carriages were not 
known till Mary's reign, and the badness of the roads pre- 
vented their use. Ladies rode on a pillion, behind their 
senrants. A riding waggon, without springs, was intro- 
duced in Mary's reign, but its jolting received little favour. 
In 1564, a coach with springs was brought from Holland, 
which excited much curiosity and astonishment. 'Some 
said it was a great crab-shell, brought from China, and some 
imagined it to be one of the pagan temples in which the 
cannibals adored the devil.' Vehicles of this kind came 
into use as &t as the roads permitted. Communication 
between one part of the country and another was not very 
frequent. There was no system of postage, and letters had 
to be sent by special messengers or chance opportunities. 

Learning and Literature. — The capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, in 1453, drove many learned Greeks 
to the West of Europe. These exiles, by teaching and 
writing, drew men's attention to the ancient languages, and 
created a taste for their study. The desire thus implanted 
of studying Greek and Latin has caused the period to be 
distinguished as the Revival of Learnicg. The thirst for 
knowledge spread everywhere; on the Continent, nearly 
forty universities were established, and in England 
many colleges and schools were founded. The fruits of 
this revival began to be felt in England in the sixteenth 
century. The knowledge of Greek enabled students to read 
the New Testament in the original language, and assisted 
the progress of the Reformation. On this account, the 
Greek Scriptures and Greek literature generally en- 
countered much opposition ; the * new learning ' and new 
opinions often went together, so much so that the Reformers 
were distinguished as *• men of the new learning.' It became 
fashionable at court to study the ancient languagos. All 
the Tudor sovereigns, excepting Henry VII., were scholars. 
Henry VHI. spoke four languages, and was well read in 
theology and history. Elizabeth knew not only Latin, 
French, Spanish, and Italian, but also Greek thoroughly. 
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Lady Jane Grey^s last gifl of a Greek Bible to lier sister 
shows what her studies were. The old-fashioned people, 
however, who were content to run in the same groove as 
liieir fathers, looked suspiciously upon the educational 
movement. Knowledge, they thought, led men into 
heresy, and therefore it was better to remain in ignorance. 
So strong was this feeling in some quarters that, as late aa 
the reign of Edward VI., there were peers of Parliament 
unable to read. 

This period is famous for the number of colleges and 
schools founded in England. Sixteen colleges in all were 
established at Oxford' and Cambridge, and St. Paul's 
School, London, Christ's Hospital, Westminster School, and 
Rugby, besides very many others of lesser note, took their 
rise. AH these educational establishments were intended 
for the poorer classes. The Universities were attended by 
the sons of yeomen, and poor deserving scholars were 
allowed to maintain themselves by begging. The rich 
engaged a tutor to teach their children at home. 

The old superstitions still exercised their influence, in 
spite of' the zeal for knowledge and the spread of learning. 
The delusions of witchcraft, astrology, and alchymy, were 
thoroughly believed and trusted by all classes. Sudden 
sicknesses, plagues, storms, and accidents were ascribed to 
the tricks of witchcrafl, and popular suspicion generally 
singled out some poor helpless old woman as the witch of 
the district. By astrology men pretended to foretell 
events by the stars. They were consulted by the highest 
in the land ; even Elizabeth put faith in their sayings. 
Alchymy had for its object the discovery of the philosopher's 
stone and the elixir of life. The first was an imaginary 
substance, which could change all metals into gold ; and 
the last was a liquid which could give life and beauty. 
These superstitions and pursuits, though profitless to the 
men of that day, have been beneficial to us. Witchcraft 
increased the knowledge of drugs and plants, so useful in 
medicine and the arts ; astrology laid the foundation of the 
noble science of astronomy ; and alchymy paved the way 
for the tniths of chemistry. 
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The language spoken and written in England under the 
first four Tudors was called Middle English. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, Modem English took its rise. Under the 
former, there was scarcely an English poet of any note ; but 
the impulse given by Chaucer began to be felt in Scotland^ 
and the poet Dunbar was enriching his language wita 
compositions worthy of any age. During the reign of 
Elizabeth, English literature burst forth in such splendour 
as to make the Elizabethan period the most illustrious in 
literary annals. The new learning then brought forth its 
fruits, and showed what the human intellect could do when 
freed from the bonds of bigotry and superstition. « The 
majesty of English prose was formed by the hand of 
Hooker ; the harmony of English verse ^owed from the 
lips of Spenser. The drama had then its first beginnings, 
and was perfected by the immortal genius of Shakespeare ; 
whilst Bacon opened up a new method of philosophy, 
whose practical fruits we may be said even now to gather.' 



Leading Authors of the Tudor Period, 

KIDDLE ENGLISH. 

BIE THOMAS KOBE (1480-1535), Lord Chancellor after Wol- 
sey : a prose writer. Chief works : ' Utopia/ a fanciful scheme 
of government ; * The History of Edward V. and Bichard IIL* 
Beheaded by Henry VIII. 

HEKBY HOWABD (1616-1547), Earl of Surrey: poet; intro- 
duced the Sonnet from Italy. The first English writer of blank 
Terse ; refined the rude style of English poetry ; wrote some 
sonnets, and a translation of part of Virgil's ^neid. Beheaded 
by Henry Vin. 

WILLIAK DUKBAB, apoet: flourishedabout 1500-1513; called 
the Chaucer of Scotland. Chief poem : ' The Thistle and the 
Bose/ written to commemorate the marriage of James IV. r«nd 
JMLargaret Tudor. 

GAWIK DOUGLAS, Bishop of Dunkeld : a poet ; flourished about 
1510 ▲.!>. The first translator into English of Virgil's £neid ; 
wrote two allegories, ' King Hart ' and the * Palace of Honour.' 
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WILLIAX TTHDALS (1485-1536), one of the earliest English 
Beformers : translated the Bible. Burnt as a heretic in Flanders. 



COYEBBALS (1499-1580), Bishop of Exeter: trans- 
lated the whole Bible into Engliirii. 

SOOSB A8CHAX (1515-1568), a student at Cambridge : Latin 
secretazy to Edward VI. ; tutor to Queen Elizabeth ; author of 
' Tozophilus' and the * Schoolmaster.' 

KODEEK ENGLISH. 

BIB PHILIP 8IDKET (1554-1586): wrote pastoral poetiy and 
prose. Chief work in poetry, ' Arcadia ;' in prose, ' The Defence 
of Poesy.' Killed at the battle ef Zutphen, in the Netherlands. 

EDKHBD 8PEFSEB (1553-1598), the second great English 
poet. Chief work: ' The Faerie Queen,' an allegorical poem de- 
scribing the chief virtues personified by knights of romance ; 
each Terse is written in a peculiar stanza of nine lines, now 
called the ' Spenserian.' 

GHBISTOPHEB XABLOWE (1562-1593), the greatest dramatist 
before Shakespeare: wrote several plays; the chief are * Doctor 
Faustus ' and ' The Jew of Malta.' Killed in a tavern scuffle. 

WHUAH 8HAEE8PEABE (1564-1616), the gi«atest name in 
English literature : bom at Stiatford-on-Avon ; wrote, besides 
sonnets, thirty-five plays — ^txagedies, comedies, and historical 
dramas. 

SIB WALTEB BALEIGH (1552-1618): wrote poems in early 
years; imprisoned twelve years iu the Tower by James I., 
during which time he wrote ' The History of the World ' down to 
about 70 B.C. 

BICHABB HOOKEB (1553-1600), a divine, educated at Oxford : 
author of the * Book of Ecdesiastieal Polity,' a learned work in 
defence of the ceremonies, &c. of the Church of England. 

7BAHCI8 BACOB (1561-1627), Lord Chancellor under James I., 
a great philosopher: author of the * Advancement of Learning,' 
the ' Instauration of the Sciences,' ' Novum Organum,' &c. 

The fellow-labourers of Shakespeare in dramatic literature, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger; will be mentioned in 
the Stuart Period. 

There were no English artists of any note at this time. A Ger- 
man, Ham Holbein, was much patronised by the Tudors. In Italy, 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, there flourished the 
great painters Leonardo da Yinoi, Baphael) and Tltuui ; and in 
Germany, Albert Blirer. 
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LEADIKG DATES OT THE TIIDOB PEBIOD. 



GENERAL EVENTS. 

Lambert Simnel . . 

Perkin Warbeok 

DUooYciry of Bahama Islands by Columbus 

DiseoYory of Mainland of Amerioa by 
Cabot .... 

Wolsey made Cardinal . 

Field of the Cloth of Gold 

Henry YIII. made * Defender of the 
Faith' .... 

Death of Wolsey . 

DiYoree of Catherine of Arragon 

Ezeontion of Bishop Fisher and Sir T. 
More .... 

Wales represented in the English Par- 
liament .... 

The Pilgrimage of Grace 

Execution of Anne Boleyn . 

Execution of Thomas Cromwell 

Execution of Catherine Howard 

Execution of Earl Surrey 

Ket's Eebellion 

Duke of Somerset beheaded 

Wyatt's Bebellion . 

Burning of Cranmer 

Execution of the Duke of Norfolk 

Massaere of St. Bartholomew 

Mary Stuart executed . 

Irish Bebellion . 

Charter granted to East India Company 

Execution of Earl of Essex . 
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THE REFORMATION. 
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Luther bums the Pope's Bull . 
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/"DiYoree of Queen Catherine 

Papal Power oYorthrown . 

Smaller Monasteries suppressed 

CoYordale's Bible published 

Matthew's Bible .... 
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Greater Monasteries suppressed. 
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in English .... 
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STUABT PERIOD. 

rrom ie08 A.D. to 1714 A.D.— 111 Tears. 6 SoYereigns. 



^B> 



JAKES (ion of Mary Qneon of Booto) .1603 

CEABLXS I. (gon) i«26 

THE COXXOHWSALTH 1649 

CHABLE8 IL (son of Ckarles I.) . . . 1660 

JAMES II. (brother) 1685 

WILLIAM III. (nephew) and MABT IL (daughtex) 1689 

WILLIAM III. solo mler 1694 

AHirX (daughter of James 11.) . . 1702-14 



JAMES L 
Bom 1566 A.D. Began to Beign 1608 A.D. Died 1626 A.D. 

Acoeflsion of James. Proposed Spanish Match. 



Main and Bje Plots. 
Hampton Court Conference. 
Gunpowder Plot. 
The King^s Payonrites. 



Disputes with the House of 

Commons. 
Pounding of Colonies. 
Death and Character of James. 



Miscellaneous Erents. 



Aooession of James, 

Jaues I of England, and YI. of Scotland, ascended the 
English throne as the great-grandson of Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry YIL The people of England received 
the proclamation of his accession with favour, and looked 
hopefully upon the union of the two crowns. James set 
out from Edinburgh in the beginning of April, and arrived 
in London about six weeks afterwards. At every stage of 
his progress the people flocked together in great numbers 
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to welcome their new sovereign. They were greatly dis- 
appointed with his appearance and manners ; and by the 
time he reached the capital, much of his poptdarily had 
waned. His awkward, slovenly person, his coarse and 
vulgar manners, created a very im&vourable impression. 
James was anxious to please his new subjects; and to 
secure their good-will, he bestowed knighthoods upon no 
less than 237 persons in the first six weeks of his reign. 
So lavish was he of these titles, that within three years 
700 knights were created. His partiality, however, to 
the numerous Scotch courtiers who accompanied him 
into England caused much jealousy amongst the Eng- 
lish. 

James and his queen, Anne of Denmark, were crowned 
at Westminster, July 25, 1603, and the title of ELing of 
Great Britain and Ireland was now proclaimed for the first 
time. James wisely left the chief offices of government in 
the hands of Elizabeth^s ministers. Among these was 
Secretary Cecil, son of the great Lord Burleigh, whom the 
king created Earl of Salisbury, and retained as his chief 
adviser. Several Scottish lords, however, were placed on 
the English Council. 

Main and Bye Plots. 

At the time of James's accession, the Englidi nation was 
divided into three parties — the Church of England, or 
Episcopalians, the Romanists, and the Puritans. Each of 
these expected particular favour from the king. The 
Romanists thought that the son of Mary Stuart would 
have a kindly eye for the members of his mother's commu- 
nion ; Aad the Puritans hoped that a king educated amongst 
Presbyterians would be favourably disposed to their views. 
James, believing that episcopacy and monarchy must 
stand or &11 together, warmly supported the Established 
Church, and expressed his intention of setting up the same 
form <^ religion in all his dominions. There was, there- 
fore, much discontent in the kingdonii which dissatisfied 
persona tried to turn to account for their own interests. 
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In the first year of the reign two plots were set on foot, 
which became mixed together, though their objects were 
different. Sir Walter Raleigh, the lords Gobham and 
Grejr, and the Earl of Northumberland, dissatisfied with 
the new government, conspired to place on the throne the 
Lady Arabella Stuart, a descendant of Henry YIL, and 
cousin of the king. This plot was called the Main, to 
distinguish it fix)m the other, called the Bye. The latter 
was a conspiracy of some Puritans and Romanists to seize 
the king's person, for the purpose of obtaining a govern- 
ment favourable to religious toleration. The conspirators 
were arrested ; three of the Bye suffered death, and others 
were banished. Raleigh, Gobham, and Grey were also 
condemned. Raleigh was imprisoned in the Tower for 
thirteen years, where he wrote his * History of the World.' 
He was then released to go in search of a rich gold mine 
in Guiana. Failing in this enterprise, he was executed upon 
his return to England, on the sentence passed upon him 
fifteen years before. (October 29, 1618.) James is said 
to have ordered this execution to please the Spaniards, 
with whom he was then negotiating for a marriage between 
his son Prince Oharles and the In&nt^ of Spain. 



IbiKLpton Court Conference. 

The Puritans had given much trouble in the late reign. 
They wanted the Reformation to proceed much further, 
and they objected to many things in the Book of Gommon 
Prayer. So violent were some of their leaders, and so 
intemperate were many of their public£^tions, as to bring 
down upon the offenders the vengeance of the goyernment, 
and under Elizabeth some of them were even sent to the 
scaffold. From James they expected favour ; and shortly 
after his accession they presented him with a petition, 
called the Millenary Petition, because they thought a 
thousand names would be attached to it. This petition 
was signed by 825 clergymen. They begged him to use 
his influence to settle the points in dispute between them 
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and the Established Chtirch. The king, therefore, ap- 

1 onj. P^^^^ ^ conference to be held at Hampton C!ourt. 

Four leading divines of the Puritan party and 

sixteen of the established Ghnrch assembled to 

discuss the points of difference. James acted as moderator, 
and took a leading part in the debates, frequently saying, 
^ No bishop^ no king! ' Three meetings were held, during 
which objection was taken on the part of the Puritans to 
the use of the cross in baptism, the ring in marrii^e, the 
surplice, and the bowing at the name of Jesus. The 
results of the conference were : a slight alteration in the 
Book of Common Prayer ; the addition of the part on the 
sacraments to the Catechism; and an arrangement fbr a 
new tran^ation of the Bible. On this latter work forty- 
seven ministers were engaged for three years. It was 
finished in 1611, and printed in the Eoman character. 
Nearly all the previous translations were printed in Old 
English. 

Ounpowder Flotr 

Contrary to the expectations of the Homan Catholics^ 
James determined to enforce the laws passed against them 
in the last reign. Disappointed and enraged, they resolved 
to take a terrible revenge. Bobert Catesby, a man of good 
family, suggested the plan of blowing up King, Lords, and 
Commons by gunpowder. He told his plan to his friends 
Percy, Winter, and Wright, who warmly approved of the 
design. Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spanish service, 
whose zeal and courage could be depended on, was brought 
from Flanders to carry out the project. The plot was told 
to several others, of whom Sir Everard Digby was the 
chief, till about twenty persons in all joined the scheme. 
They bound themselves to secrecy by a most solemn 
oath, and by partaking together the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. In the summer of 1604, the conspirators hired a 
house next the House of Parliament, and soon pierced 
the cellar wall. To their surprise, they found tmder the 
House of Lords a vault, which was usdd as a coal magazine. 
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This they at once hired, and in it placed thirty-cdz barrels 
of gunpowder. C!oals, fitggots, and billets were placed oyer 
these ; and the cellar doors were boldly thrown open, as if 
nothing was the matter. Nearly a year and a half had 
passed since the commencement of the plot, and the dread- 
fiil secret was well kept* Parliament was to be opened 
by the king on November 5, 1605, and success nw^i^ 
seemed certain. The conspirators, therefore, com- 
pleted their plans. Digby and others agreed to 
meet, on the pretence of a hunting match, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dunchurch, in Warwickshire, where the Princess 
Elizabeth was staying, seize her person, and proclaim her 
queen. But in the meantime. Lord Monteagle, a Roman 
Catholic peer, receiyed a letter warning him not to attend 
the opening of Parliament. The mysterious words were : 
* They will receive a terrible blow this Parliament, and yet 
they shall not see who hurts them,* The letter was laid 
before the king, who, remembering his father's fate, at 
once guessed that gunpowder was to giye the blow. The 
vaults under the House of Lords were searched on the 
night before the day of assembling, and there Guy Fawkes 
was found with everything ready to fire the train. Digby 
and his friends were already in arms in Warwickshire 
when news came that all was discovered. They imme- 
diately fied to Holbeach, in Staffordshire, where they were 
soon pursued and attacked. Percy and Catesby were 
killed at one shot; others were cut to pieces; but the 
chief conspirators were taken prisoners and executed. 
Gamett, the Jesuit, who was party to the plot, also 
perished on the scaffold. The people were furious at the 
conspiracy, and laws of the severest kind were passed 
against Bomanists. 

The King's Favourites. Proposed Spanish MatcL 

One great weakness in the character of James was his 
fondness for favoiuites. The first of these was a Scotch- 
man named Bobert Carr, a youth of good family, who 
came to London about the year 1609. At a tilting match 
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in the preeence of the king, he chanced to break his leg,' 
and being a handaome youth, he obtained the king's pi^ 
and interest, and was ordered to be lodged in the palace. 
James became deeply attached to him. He knighted him ; 
and afterwards conferred upon him the titles of Viscount 
Bochest^ and Earl of Somerset In the height of his 
greatness he, oontraxy to the advice of his friend and secret 
tary Sir Thomas Overbuzy, married the diyorced wife of 
the young Earl of Essex. "Bie countess neyer forgave Over- 
bury for this. (^ her suggestion, he was sent to the Tower 
for some trifling offence, and after a few months he waa 
despatched by poisoai. The murder was discovered, and aU 
the parties to it were condemned. The tools in the crime 
were executed, but Somerset and his wife were kept in the 
Tower. After a few years' imprisonment, the imhappy 
pair obtained their fireedcmi, and spent the rest of their 
days in obscuri^ and disgrace. 

The king's second fe>vourite was George Villiers, better 
known as the Duke of Buckingham, the son of a Leicester- 
shire knight. He became the first noble in the land, and 
ruled the king and court just as he pleased. All the prin- 
cipal offices of State were filled with his creatures, much to 
the dii^^t of the nation. The troubles of the following 
reign were due in a great measure to his influence. 

Towards the close of this reign the Thirty Years* War 
broke out on the Continent. (1619*1648.) Its imme- 
diate cause was a dispute about the Qiown of Bohemia. 
Ferdinand II. of Austria claimed the kingdom of Bohemia 
by right of inheritance, but the Bohemians, having heartily 
embraced the Beformation, and anxious for a prince 
of their own feith, offered the crown to Frederick, 
the ' Elector Palatine of the Bhine, who had married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of James I. As the quarrel was 
a religious one, all the Boman Catholic powers sup- 
ported Ferdinand, while the leading Protestant States 
sided with the Elector. The Austrians succeeded in 
driving Frederick out of Prague (1620), and he was forced 
to fly for his life to Holland, while his electorate lay at the 
mercy of his enemies. James did nothing to help his son^ 
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in-law, except allowing some yolunteers to take arms in 
defence of the palatinate. Instead of joining the Protestant 
confederacy, he hoped to assist the Elector to reooyer his 
dominions by forming a marriage between CSharlee Prince 
of Wales and the In&ata of Spain. The English nation 
was averse to the mdon, and preferred war to such an 
alliance; but James was obstinate. While the negotia* 
tions for the match were going on, Buckingham and Prince 
Charles yisited the court of Spain in disguise, under the 
names of Smith. The prince was received with the highest 
respect, but Buckingham's arrogant conduct and dissolute 
manners greatly ofiended the Spanish court. Betuming 
home through Paris, Prince Charles fell in love with 
Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis XIII. This, and Buck- 
ingham's quarrel with the nobles of Madrid, were the 
means of breaking off the Spanish match* The Parlia- 
ment was delighted with the new turn of affiurs, and the 
people praised Buckingham for his share in the matter. 
War with Spain was the result of these changes. In the 
last year of the reign, James sent an army of 12,000 men 
to assist his son-in-law, but the expedition was managed 
so badly that one-half the men died before reaching the 
Continent, and the other half was too weak to do any- 
thing. The Thirty Tears* War was brought to an end by 
the Peace of WestphaUa, which restored to the Elector the 
greater part of the PaUtinate. 

Disputes with the House of Commons. 

The disputes between the House of Commons and the 
king, which ended so tragically in the following reign, 
began under James L We have seen that the power of 
the Tudor sovereigns was greater than that of tlie Plan- 
tagenets, but James ascended the English throne just at a 
time when the voice of the people began to make itself 
heard in vindication of their rights. The new king in- 
tended to rule with absolute authority. He was possessed 
witli the idea of the divine right of kings, and thought it 
sedition for anyone to question the extent of his power. 
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Such opinions provoked the spirit of the House of Com- 
mons. In the first Parliament of this reign, ihey told the 
king plainly that no laws could be made or altered in any 
way without their consent. 

James's second Parliament went a step further. The 
Commons complained of his exactions without their autho- 
rity, and refused to grant him supplies of money till all 
their grierances were redressed. (1614). This is one of 
the earliest examples of the exercise of a power which in 
the course of time made the Lower House supreme. James 
would not submit to this. He thought he had a right to 
his subjects* money without the pother of applying to 
Parliament. He therefore tried to raise a suitable reyenue 
by making use of the old feudal customs. Monopolies 
were increased, places and titles were sold, purveyance and 
wardship were tmduly exercised. The unpopularity caused 
by these acts was further increased by the proposal to 
marry the Prince of Wales to a Papjst. The third Parlia- 
ment was loud in its complaints ; and when the king said 
they had no right to meddle in afiairs of State, and only 
owed their privileges to the grace of his ancestors and 
himself, the House of Commons drew up a protest, in which 
it was declared that ' freedom of speech and the privileges 
of Parliament are the undoubted birthright and inherit- 
ance of the subjects of England.' James in a passion sent 
for the journals of the House, and with his own hands 
tore out this spirited protest. The Commons were as 
determined as the king, and the last Parliament won a 
victory over the royal authoritjr by passing an Act making 
monopolies unlawful. During this reign they also revived 
the custom of accusing public offenders befbre the House 
of Lords. Lord Chancellor Bacon and the Lord Treasurer 
were thus tried and fined for corruption in their office. 

The Founding of Colonies. Death and Character 

of James. 

The foundation of our colonial empire was laid in this 
reign. In 1607, about one hundred Englishmen landed at 
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Jamestown, in Virginia. Raleigh's settlement on the same 
coast in Elizabeth's time had been abandoned. In 1610, 
a chanter was granted for the colonisation of Newfoundland. 
In 1620, a band of English Puritan refugees sailed from 
Holland in two small vessels to find a home in the New 
World. These exiles — ^the celebrated * Pilgrim Fafihers * — 
put into Plymouth, whence they afterwards sailed in the 
' Mayflower,' and landed safely in Massachusetts Bay. In 
memory of the kindness received at Plymouth, they named 
tiieir first settlement New Plymouth. 

Important changes were also taking place in Ireland. In 
the early part of the reign, about two million acres were 
taken from the rebellious chiefs of Ulster, and a scheme 
was set on foot to divide the land amongst settlers from 
Great Britain. A company was formed in London for 
this purpose ; and the king instituted and sold the title of 
' baronet,' to obtain funds. Great numbers of English and 
Scotch settled in Ulster and other parts, and thus laid the 
foundation of the prosperi^ of that province. 

James died of ague at his palace of Theobalds, in Hert- 
fordshire. His character is marked by obstinacy ^ 
and conceit; he was vain of his learning, and |AAr' 
peaceful in disposition. He had a weakness for 
favourites. His person was Awkward and tm- 
gainly ; and though he was fond of power, pride was not 
one of his &,ults. His children by his only wife, Anne of 
Denmark, were : Henry, who died 1612 ; Charles, who be- 
came king ; and Elizabeth, who married the Elector Pala- 
tine, from whom the House of Brunswick descends. 

Miscellaneous Facts, 

In 1604, the imion of England and Scotland was first 
mooted, but tne proposal, being opposed by both nations, 
came to nothing. The East India Company established 
factories at Surat and other places, and opened up trade 
with Java and Sumatra. In 1619, Dr. Harvey published 
his discovery of the circulation of the blood. The manu- 
fiicture of broad silk and cotton were introduced about the 
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cloM of the reign. Licenses were first granted to public- 
houeen. FsrUiuigs vere coined, being the first copper 
iDoney issaed in Eagland. The paiace of Whit^ull was 
dengned b^ Inigo Jones, and the New Riret eonatnicied 
(bi supplying LondMi with water. Baffin and Hudson 
explored the Arctic Sea, and c^scorered Greenland and 
the adjacent coasts. James tried to establish epiocopacj 
in Scotland, but the oppoation of the PresbyterianB made 
the attempt useless, ^e microso*^ and thermometer 
cajne into use. The first newspaper, ' The Weekly News,* 
published in 1622. 
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CHABLE8 I. 
Born 1600 A.D. Began to Seign 1625 A.B. Beheaded 1648 A.B. 
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Murder of Buckingham. 
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Courts of Star Chamber and 
High Commission. 
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The Prayer Book in Scotland. 

The Coyenant. 

Bebellion of the Scots. 
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Execution of Strafford. 

Pacification of Scotland. 



The Irish Bebellion. 

Cayaliers and Boundheads. 

Bupture between King and Par- 
liament. 

The Grand Bemonstranoe. 

Attempted Seisare of the * Five 
Members. 

The CiyU War. 

Disputes between Parliament 
and the Army. 

Boyalist Insurrections. 

Pride*s Purge. 

Trial, Execution, and Character 
of Charles. 

Miscellaneous Facts. 



Disputes with the First Parliaments. 
Petition of Eight 

Charles I., the second son of James I., ascended the 
throne at a very critical time. The popular mind during 
the late reign had lost much of its respect for royalty, and 
the claims of James I. to absolute authority had provoked 
the spint of the people. Puritanism, too, had taken deep 
root in the land, in spite of opposition and oppression ; and 
as Church and king were regarded as one by the Puritan 
mind, opposition to the kingly power followed as a natural 
consequence. Parliament had neglected to place checks 
upon the royal authority when the House of Stuart first 
came to the throne. The accession of a new king gave a 
suitable opportunity for this purpose. Charles, before 
calling his first Parliament, had married Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV. of France, and the Roman Catholic 
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religion, wHich the queen professed, was by no means 
favourable to the popularity of the court. The king met 
his first Parliament at Westminster imder Tm&vourable 
circumstances. His &,ther had left him a heayy debt to 
pay, a war with the powerful kingdom of Spain, and an 
unpopular court favourite in the person of the Duke of 
Buckingham. On the other hand, the House of C!ommonB 
was chiefly composed of Puritans, to whom civil and re- 
ligious liberty were things inseparable, and they therefore 
resolved to have both, by making the king dependent upon 
their will. To the king's demand for money to meet the 
expenses of government and the war, they voted 140,000/., 
with tonnage and poundage for one year only — a sum 
insufficient to pay half the debt lefl by James L^ They 
presented at the same time a petition praying the king to 
put in force all laws against Eomanists. Charles, finding 
his Parliament deaf to his entreaties for supplies, dissolved 
it. By means of the old custom of forced loans, he obtained 
enough money to equip a fieet for an expedition to Spain. 

A second Parliament was summoned in 1626 ; but four 
leading Opposition members of the late House of Commons 
were appointed sheriffs, and were thus prevented from 
being elected on this occasion. The Commons, however, 
were more hostile than before. They renewed their com- 
plaints against Papists, protested against levying moneys 
without their consent, and proceeded to impeach the king^a 
minister, the Duke of Buckingham. Charles, exasperated 
with their opposition, imprisoned two leading members of 
the House, Digges and Eliot, on the charge of using 
seditious language. This proceeding gave great ofifence, 
and widened the breach already existing. To save his 
favourite, the king dissolved his second Parliament. Taxes 
were then raised without any legal right ; the chiefs of the 
Opposition were thrown into prison ; companies of soldiers 
were billeted on the people ; and martial law was pat in 
force in several places. 

> Xbnnoffe and Poundage were CuBtom dues, first levied in the 
reign of Edwatd TTT., and consisted of a certain chaige on every Hm 
of wine, and on everj pound of meorchandise imported or exported. 
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The king's difficulties were now further increased by a war 
with France ; and to obtain the necessary supplies, he sum- 
moned a third Parliament. The Commons assembled ^ ^^^ 
with a set determination to maintain their rifi:hts 

A.D, 

and liberties. Before voting the required sup- 
plies, they drew up a law, called the Petition of Eight, 
and presented it to the king for his assent. This famous 
Bill is the second Great Charter of the liberties of Eng- 
land. According to its provisions, the king solemnly bound 
himself: (1) Never to raise money without the consent of 
Parliament; (2) never again to imprison persons for re- 
fusing to pay illegal taxes; (3) not to billet soldiers on 
private individuals; (4) not to subject the people to 
martial law. Five subsidies, amounting to 400,000/., were 
then voted, and the Parliament was delighted at the pro- 
spect of friendly relations with their sovereign. But the 
Petition of Right was soon broken. Taxes were raised 
illegally, as before ; and when the Commons remonstrated, 
nine of the leading members were stigmatised as * vipers,' 
and thrown into prison, where one of them. Sir John 
Eliot, died after years of confinement. Parliament was 
then dissolved with every mark of royal displeasure ; and 
Charles, seeing that home affairs would require all his 
skill and attention, made peace with France and Spain. 

War with Spain and France. Mnrder of 

Buckingham. 

War with Spain had been declared by James I. chiefly 
through the influe'nce of the Duke of Buckingham. In 
1625, a fleet of nearly a hundred ships, containing about 
10,000 soldiers, was sent to capture Cadiz, but the expedi- 
tion^ turned out a £iilure. No further attempt was made, 
and the war was brought to an end in 1630. 

War was declared against France in 1627. Bucking- 
ham had quarrelled with Cardinal Eichelieu, the famous 
minister of that country, who was then engaged in a con- 
test with the Huguenots of Rochelle. The duke, to re- 
venge himself on the cardinal, advised his master to declare 

u 
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war, on the plea of helping the French Protestants. Three 
expeditions were sent to relieve Rochelle, which was then 
being closely besieged. The first was commanded by Buck- 
ingham, and consisted of 100 vessels and 7,000 soldiers, 
but the inhabitants in distrust refused to receive the ex- 
pedition into the harbour. The duke turned aside to the 
island of Rh^, where he lost half his men and achieved 
nothing. A second expedition was sent out in 1628, under 
Lord Denbigh, Buckingham's brother-in-law, but this 
proved as fruitless as the first. Buckingham resolved to 
head a third himself. While at Portsmouth, preparing to 
set sail, Lieutenant Felton, a disgraced ofiicer, stabbed 
him to the heart. The expedition sailed under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Lindsay, but failed like the others. 
Rochelle, after losing two-thirds of its inhabitants, surren- 
dered to the French king. (October 18, 1628.) The war 
lingered ingloriously till 1630, when the home difiiculties 
of Charles compelled him to make peace. 



Absolute Government of Charles. Courts of Star 
Chamber and High Commission. Ship-Money. 

After the dissolution of the third Parliament, Charles 
resolved to govern without one, and from March 1629 to 
Aptil 1640 the Houses were not summoned. He had 
succeeded in winning over to his side several of the 
popular leaders, by whose help and guidance he made his 
rule as despotic as any continental sovereign. The most 
noted of these men was Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- 
wards made Earl of Strafford. He was a man of great 
talent, and was thoroughly acquainted with the feelings 
and plans of the party to which he had lately belonged. 
He suggested a scheme of government, to which he privately 
gave the name of * Thorough.* Its object was to make the 
king's power absolute by the establishment of a standing 
army. Wentworth knew that he was hated to the death 
by the leaders with whom he had formerly acted, and, 
hating in return, he bent all the powers of his mind to 
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make the king's policy successful. Appointed Viceroy of 
Ireland in 1033, he put his scheme to the test in that 
country, and succeeded so well in establishing a military 
despotism over both the native people and the English 
colonists, that he was able to boast that the king was as 
absolute in that island as any prince in the whole world 
could be. 

Another adviser of Charles at this time was Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The affairs of the English Church 
were entrusted to his hands. He was a man who believed 
that the English Reformation had been carried too far, and 
consequently he wished to revive many religious customs 
that had fallen into disuse. His opinions led the court of 
Rome to hope that its authority would soon be restored in 
this coimtry, and on two occasions the Pope offered him, 
in private, a cardinal's hat. This he refused, saying * that 
something dwelt within him which would not suffer his 
compliance till Rome were other than it is.' To the 
Puritans Laud was bitterly opposed. Under his direction, 
every corner of the realm w^as thoroughly inspected for 
the uprooting of dissenting congregations. His harsh 
measures against the Puritans, and his extreme religious 
opinions, brought the English Church into hatred, and 
aggravated the evils of the king's government. 

In defiance of the Petition of Right, Charles continued 
for eleven years to take his subjects' money on his own 
authority. All manner of devices were used to raise 
money. Old laws were revived ; titles to land were called 
in question ; monopolies were restored, and extended to 
nearly all articles in general use. Those who reftised to 
pay forfeited their goods, or suffered imprisonment. If 
discontent showed itself in any district, royal troops were 
sent there and billeted upon the' people. Against these 
illegal acts the people had no appeal. The judges held their 
office at the king's pleasure, and therefore dared not coun- 
tenance opposition to the sovereign's will. But the chief 
instruments of Charles's government at this time were the 
courts of Star Chamber and High Conmiissioii. The 
Star Chamber attended to politi^Aj matters, while the High 

V 2 
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Commission looked after the affairs of religion. These 
courts, free from the control of Parliament, became very 
oppressive, and sentenced men to lines, imprisonment, the 
pillory, and mutilation, without restrai&t. For example, 
a certain Dr. Leighton was publicly whipped, his ears cut 
off, his nostrils slit, and his cheeks branded with the 
letters * S. S.' (' Sower of Sedition'), by order of the Court 
of Star Chamber, for writing a book entitled * Zion's Plea 
against Prelacy.* In like manner, a lawyer named Prynne 
was heavily fined and put into the pillory, with the loss of 
his ears, for writings in which the queen was said to be 
libelled. In addition to these courts, a council sat at 
York, under the presidency of Wentworth, which made 
the king's rule absolute in the north. 

Of idl the taxes levied by Charles, the most unpopular 
was that of Ship-Money. It had been the practice of 
previous kings, from the time of the Danish invasions, to 
call upon the maritime counties to furnish ships for the 
defence of the coast. Sometimes money was accepted 
instead of ships. On the advice of Finch, the Chief 
Justice, and Noy, the Attorney-General, it was resolved in 
1634 to revive the old custom. The sea-ports were first 
called upon to pay a sum of money instead of ships, and 
in the following year, a similar payment was demanded of 
the inland counties. The outcries against this imposition 
were loud and general. People said it was a war tax in 
time of peace ; that former princes never collected it from 
inland places; that it was always devoted to the main- 
tenance of a navy, but that the king now could do what he 
liked with it ; and that it was levied without consent of 
Parliament. A fieet, indeed, was necessary for England's 
safety, for the Dutch and Barbary pirates frequented the 
coasts, and did much mischief to English commerce. 
Ship-money enabled the king to fit out a formidable fieet, 
which did good service ; but the safety of the coasts could 
not reconcile the people to arbitrary taxation. John 
Hampden, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, had the cou- 
rage to challenge the lawfulness of the imposition. A sum 
of twenty shillings was levied upon his estate, and^ re- 
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fiising to pay, the case was argued before the judges in the 
Court of Exchequer. The judges, by a small « ««» 
majority, decided against Hampden, but the trial 
was damaging to the government. The nation 
was irritated and aroused, and encouraged by Hampden^s 
example to dispute the royal will. The arguments used at 
the trial enabled men to see that their liberties were in 
danger, and everywhere the nation^s peril was discussed 
and lamented. 

Many, despairing of their country, now turned their eyes 
to the shores of America, where a few resolute Puritans 
liad already established a home. Thither ship after ship 
sailed with men in search of the civil and religious liberty 
denied them at home. The government regarded these 
colonies with dislike, and was angered to see its opponents 
escape from its power. Eight ships, containing some of 
the best of England's sons, were lying in the Thames, 
ready to sail, when an order of Council came forbidding 
them to proceed. On board one of these were Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig, John Hampden, John Pym, and Oliver Crom- 
well, men who aflerwards took a foremost part in over- 
throwing the royal power. The king had leisure in after 
years to repent of the step which hindered these men from 
leaving the country. The nation at this time seemed 
utterly at the king's mercy, and Wentworth's scheme of 
* Thorough ' seemed in a fair way of being accomplished, 
when the royal policy in Scotland suddenly changed the 
whole face of affairs. 

Introductioii of a Prayer Book into Scotland. 
The Covenant. Eebellion of the Scots. 

Charles, like his lather, wished to establish in Scotland 
a religious system similar to that of England. In 1633, 
he visited his northern kingdom, accompanied by Laud, 
and on that occasion appointed fourteen bishops. Several 
of these prelates were raised to the chief dignities of the 
State, much to the disgust of the Scotch nobility, who 
regarded these ecclesiastics as upstarts, and probable 
claimants of the Church property pillaged at the Befbrma- 
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tion. The lower order of the clergy, too, looked with no 
friendly eye upon the bishops. The common people, 
influenced by nobles and clergy, were jealous of the king's 
intentions, and very discontented with his measures. In 
no coimtry was there such a horror of Romanism. To 
the Presbyterian mind, bishops, biirplices, aud a liturgy 
were popish, and therefore hateful. No riotous opposition, 
however, was offered to the king as long as the people 
were permitted to conduct public worship according to the 
Presbyterian manner. In an unhappy moment, Charles 
resolved to introduce a Prayer Book into the Scotch Kirk* 
A service book was compiled after the pattern of the Eng- 
lish Lititrgy, but far more repugnant to rigid Protestants, 
^ ^^7 ^^^ notice was issued that it shoidd be used on 
a certain Sunday in the cathedral church of St. 
Giles, Edinburgh. On the appointed day the 
Dean of Edinburgh proceeded to read the service in the 
presence of the bishops and Privy Council, and a vast 
crowd of people, but no sooner was the book opened than 
the people groaned, hissed, and shouted, ^ A Pope 1 a 
Pope 1 Antichrist I Stone him 1 ' The bishop, mounting 
the pulpit to stop the tumult, had a stool thrown at his 
head, and barely escaped with his life. The tumult thus 
begim was followed by a riot, and the riot ended in revo- 
lution. In vain did Charles threaten the imruly Scots 
with military force. The spirit of the people was up, and 
their fanaticism was lashed to fury from every pulpit in 
the land. Four tables, or committees, were formed in 
Edinburgh, consiflting of the nobility, gentry, ministers, 
and burgesses respectively ; and all the authority of the 
kingdom passed into their hands. One of their first mea- 
sures was the production of the national Covenant, by 
which the people boimd themselves to resist popery and 
all innovations in religion, and to defend each other against 
all opposition. (1638.) Before two months had passed, 
nineteen-twentieths of the nation, of all ranks and both sexes, 
signed this document, and were henceforth called Cove- 
nanters A General Assembly soon after met at Glasgow, 
and abolished episcopacy, liturgy, canons, and High Com- 
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mission Court — all that James and Charles had spent 
years to establish ; and thus presbyterianism once more 
rooted itself more firmly in the Scottish Church. 

Both sides now rushed to arms — ^the king to defend hia 
authority, the Scots their religion and liberties. Twenty 
thousand men were soon assembled under Charles at Ber- 
wick, while an equal number of Scots, under General 
Leslie, marched towards the same place. England was 
quite strong enough to coerce the Scots, though they were 
secretly aided with money and arms by Cardinal Richelieu 
of France ; but the majority of the English people sympa- 
thised with the revolt, and trusted that its success would 
be useful in upsetting the arbitrary government of the 
king. Charles, aware of this feeling amongst his Eng- 
lish subjects, instead of proceeding to battle, entered 
into negotiation with the insurgents, by which it was 
agreed that both armies should be disbanded, and that all 
disputes should be settled by a General Assembly and 
Parliament. (1639.) These Assemblies not only confirmed 
all that had previously been done, but proceeded to take 
measures for curbing the royal power for the future. 
Charles, though willing to yield to the wishes of the Scots 
in matters of religion, resolved to uphold his authority 
by force of arms ; but money was wanting to equip an 
army. No resource was left but to call a Parliament ; and 
in the spring of 1640, one was convoked. Supplies of 
money were at once asked ; but the House of Commons, 
remembering that for eleven years the country had been 
without a Parliament, and had been subject to many unjust 
exactions, complained of their grievances, instead of voting 
money. This conduct was highly displeasing to Charles, 
and the Parliament was dissolved with every mark of dis- 
pleasure, after sitting only three weeks. On this account 
it has been called the * Short Parliament.' This abrupt 
dissolution increased the discontent already existing, which 
was further increased by the rigorous exactions of money 
that followed this step. By means of illegal taxation, the 
king got together an army of 20,000 men, but the Scots, 
encouraged by the leaders of the English Opposition, were 
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beforehand with him. They crossed the Tweed under 
Leslie, routed a small body of English at Newbum-on- 
Tyne; and took possession of Newcastle. Charles, as a 4ast 
expedient, summoned a great Council of Peers to meet 
him at York, where it was decided to call another Parlia- 
ment, and take immediate measures to stop the progress of 
the Scots. Commissioners from both sides drew up the 
Treaty of Bipon, by which it was agreed that the points 
in dispute should be settled by the Parliaments of the two 
coimtries, and that in the meantime England should pay 
the cost of the Scottish army. 

The Long Parliament. Execution of Strafford. 
Pacification of Scotland. 

In November 1640, the memorable Assembly known in 
history as the Long Parliament came together. It con- 
tinned to sit till Cromwell turned out the mem- 
IfidA ^^^ ^ 1658, and was not finally dissolved till 
1660. All the surviving popular leaders who 
had opposed the king's policy in the previous 
parliamenf-s were again returned. Taking advantage of 
the presence of a Scottish army in England, they resolved 
to curb the royal power, and remove the grievances under 
which the nation had groaned for the last eleven years. 
Instead of granting money to crush the rebellion of the 
Scots, they proceeded to take measures for the protection 
of their own liberties. The victims of the courts of Star 
Chamber and High Commission were released and com- 
pensated. The advisers of the king were accused of 
treason and brought to punishment. Strafibrd, the only 
able man Charles had, was impeached of treason before 
the House of Lords by Pym, the leader of the Commons, 
and sent to the Tower. The Lord Keeper, Finch, escaped 
arrest by flight, while Laud was sent after Strafibrd. 
Attention was then given to the question of religion. 
Laud's extreme views and the fiivours shown to Eomanists 
did as much to make the king unpopular as his unlawful 
government. The people were alarmed at the spread of 
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popery. The Commons compelled the king to dismiss all 
Koman Catholics from the court and army, and to banish 
all Romish priests from the kingdom. On their own au- 
thority they ordered all images and ornaments in churches 
to be removed and defaced. In this way many valuable 
monuments at Cheapside and Charing Cross were destroyed. 
For ten months Parliament worked hard to secure the 
liberties of the nation. By a Triennial Bill, it enacted 
that there should be a Parliament at least every three 
years ; and if the writs were not issued by royal authority 
at the proper time, the people themselves should proceed 
to elect their representatives. And to prevent the sove- 
reign from suddenly dismissing the Parliament, it was 
further enacted that the Houses should not be adjourned, 
prorogued, or dissolved, within fifty days of assembling, 
without their own consent. The king having been thus 
rendered powerless, it was determined to bring Strafford 
to trial. So well did this nobleman defend himself in 
Westminster Hall that, to ensure his destruction, the im- 
peachment was abandoned in favour of a Bill of Attainder, 
by which an accused person might be voted worthy of death. 
The popular leaders never forgave Strafford's desertion of 
their cause. He was too able a man to let live; and 
until his head rolled on the scaffold, their plans were not 
sure of success. In a House of Commons of 263 members, 
only 59 voted against the Bill, and some of those who 
afler wards became leading Royalists, as Colepepper, Hyde, 
and Falkland, were in the majority. Charles hesitated to 
sign the death-warrant of his ^ithful servant. Mobs sur- 
roimded his palace of Whitehall, and clamoured for justice 
upon the condemned earl. The queen, terrified with the 
tumult, and by no means friendly to Strafford, besought 
her husband with tears to grant the demands of the people. 
At this juncture, Strafford wrote a letter to the king, 
offering to lay down his life willingly to secure the peace 
of the nation. In a few days, the Bill of Attainder 
received the royal signature, and the earl was May 12, 
executed on Tower Hill. As he passed Laud's 16141 
windows to the scaffold, the aged prelate held a.d. 
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ont his hands in blessing over his doomed friend, little 
thinking that he, too, ere long, would experience the same 
&te. 

Parliament, haviog passed a Bill that the Houses should 
not be dissolved without their own consent, voted 300,000Z. 
to the Scotch for their timely assistance, and abolished the 
courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, and regu- 
lated all the other courts in which the king exercised 
any authority. The House of Commons next gave its 
attention to the conduct of the bishops and clergy; but the 
violent spirit in which religious' questions were argued 
caused a split among the members, and produced a reaction 
in the king's favour. 

Charles then visited Scotland, and pacified the people of 
that country by surrendering the royal authority entirely 
into their hands. He even took into his favour the men 
who had been most active against him. Leslie was made 
Earl of Leven, and Argyle, the leader of the Covenanters, 
was made a marquis. These concessions to the Scots pro- 
duced a good feeling in EnglantJ, and strengthened the 
hands of those who thought that the English Parliament 
need not encroach any further on the royal prerogative. 
But just then news came from Lreland which kindled anew 
the flames of discord and opposition. 

The Irish Eebellion. Cavaliers and Eoimdheads. 

In the reign of James L many English and Scotch settled 
down in Ulster, on lands taken from the rebellious chie& 
of that province. The native Lish regarded these new 
settlers with the greatest hatred, as being aliens in race 
and heretics in religion. Under Strafford's iron rule, 
scarcely any one dared to give vent to their ill-wiJl. His 
arbitrary authority, however, though it made the island 
peaceful in appearance, increased the hatred to everything 
English. The successful rebellion of the Scotch, and the 
action of the Long Parliament, gave to the Irish an ex- 
ample which they were not slow to follow. Strafford was 
dead, and the army which upheld his power was greatly 
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reduced in numbers. Now was the time to destroy for 
ever English supremacy in Ireland. A deep-rooted con- 
spiracy for this purpose, headed by Roger More, 0*Neale, 
and other chieftains, spread throughout Ulster. On the 
approach of winter, the Irish of the north were up in arms, 
and let loose their pent-up rage upon the un- ^ ^ oo 
happy settlers. Their example was quickly fol- icai ' 
lowed by the rest of the island, and even the ^^ 
English of the Pale, as the old English planters 
were called, joined in the war of extermination. No age, 
sex, or condition was spared. Wives weeping over their 
murdered husbands, and little ones clinging to their 
mothers, were butchered without mercy. Religion, instead 
of staying the murderer's hand, added greater fury to his 
hate. The English, as heretics, were marked out by 
popish priests as undeserving of pity, and to rid the world 
of such enemies was proclaimed a meritorious act. How 
many perished in this cruel slaughter is not accurately 
known. The highest estimate gives two hundred thousand, 
the lowest, forty thousand. 

The news of this massacre increased the animosity of 
the English Parliament towards Papists, but it refused to 
raise an army to ptmish the rebels, fearing the king might 
employ it against the liberties of England. The queen 
was a Romanist, and Charles was suspected of being par- 
tial to that faith. Besides, it was soon whispered abroad 
that the rebellion in Ireland was part of a dark scheme 
planned at the English court. The Commons, distrustful 
and suspicious, did scarcely anytliing to avenge their coun- 
trymen and religion, but took advantage of the crisis to 
obtain money and arms for their own defence, in case of 
troubles at home. 

The House of Commons at this time was no longer 
united in its opinions. For the first ten months of its 
sitting, its Acts for the remedy of abuses were almost 
unanimously carried, but in the summer of this year a 
great reaction took place, and two great political parties 
then appeared on the scene. The king's concessions in 
Scotland brought many members of Parliament to his side. 
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They thought that enough Jbad been done to vindicate and 
aecnre popular liberty, and that any further encroachment 
upon the royal prerogative would end in anarchy. Pres- 
byterian influence in religious questions, besides, had grown 
to an alarming extent, and the Church of England seemed 
in danger of destruction. Thus thought Falkland, Hyde, 
and Golepepper — ^men who once occupied a foremost place 
in the popular party ; and under their leadership a strong 
Royalist body arose in Parliament. On the other hand, Pym, 
Hollis, and Hampden, argued that opposition and watch- 
fulness were still needed to secure what had been wrung 
from a king whose word could not be trusted. The 
majority of the nobles, the deigy, and country gentlemen, 
were on the Royalist side. In the same interest were the 
Roman Catholics to a man, and so were all those who dis- 
liked Puritan austerity. The Opposition received its chief 
support from the merchants and shopkeepers of the towns^ 
and from the small freeholders of the country. The whole 
body of Nonconformists and the Puritan members of the 
Church of England adhered to the same side. It was also 
headed by a few of the nobility, who, from their wealth and 
influence, were very formidable. The two parties in ^e 
House of Commons were nearly evenly balanced, but the 
preponderance was in favour of the Opposition. As discus- 
sion warmed and strife increased, party names came into 
use. The king^s friends took the name of GaYalierB, whilst 
the supporters of the Opposition, from their close-cut hair, 
received in derision the name of Roundlieadfl. In the 
course of years the name Tory and Whig took the place 
of Cavalier and Roundhead, but in modem times the same 
parties are known as Conservative and LiberaL 

Bupture between the King and Parliament The 
Grand Eemonstrance. Attempted Seizure of the 
'Five Members.' 

The king^s popularity in Scotland, and his fiivourable 
reception by the citizens of London on his return from the 
DorUi, excited the fears of the popular party in Parliament. 
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A rumour, too, bad spread that Charles had discovered 
a treasonable correspondence between the Parliamentary 
leaders and the Scots, and that he intended to pimish them 
as traitors. All this, coupled with alarming news from 
Ireland, produced a violent discussion in the House of 
Commons. The Opposition, distrustful of their sovereign's 
sincerity, fearful of his growing popularity, and anxious 
for its own safety, resolved to do something to stem the 
returning tide of loyalty, and make the preservation of 
liberty doubly sure. They therefore published a Eemon- 
strance, setting forth all the faidts of the king's govern- 
ment from the beginning of the reign, and expressing the 
distrust with which his policy was still regarded. It 
asserted that the realm was in danger from a popish 
faction, which had tried to introduce its superstition into 
England and Scotland, and had excited a bloody rebellion 
in Ireland. The object of the Remonstrance was evident. 
Moderate men saw in its publication the revival of discon- 
tents which had already been appeased, and an act of 
deliberate hostility against the king. In the House of 
Commons the proposal was discussed with such warmth as 
at one time to threaten op^n violence ; and in the streets 
of London opposing factions often came to blows. It was 
a trial of strength between the friends of the court and 
the Opposition, upon which the future government of 
the nation depended. Both sides were fierce, „ 
eager, and determined, and pretty nearly equal in ^ J.^ 
strength ; but after a long and hot debate, the 
Remonstrance was carried by the small majority 
of 159 to 148. So important was the contest, that Oliver 
Cromwell, one of the leading members of the Opposition, 
declared, on leaving the House, that had the question been 
lost, he would have sold his estate and retired to America. 
The result of the struggle was, after all, favourable to the 
court. A majority of eleven was nothing to boast of, and 
the king's Mends saw that if he showed respect to the 
laws and moderation in his conduct, the balance of power 
would soon turn in his favour. Hyde, Falkland, and Cole- 
pepper, men oncp ^remost in the popular ranks, became his 
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confidential advisers, and everything seemed to promise well. 
But the leaders of the Commons were not satisfied with thia 
victory. They had no confidence in the king's intentions, 
and the fear of popery was ever present in their minds and 
the cause of continual distrust. Rumours of popish plots 
were set abroad, and the pulpits of London resounded with 
the dangers which threatened religion. The bishops became 
BO obnoxious that they were daily insulted in the streets. At 
lengthy prevented by the rabble from attending the House of 
Lords, they issued a protest against all laws passed in their 
absence. For this they were impeached of high treason by 
the Commons, and sent to the Tower. The king, provoked 
by such an insidt to the Church, committed an act of indis- 
cretion which finally ended in his ruin. Thinking to 
strike terror into his opponents, he went to the House of 
Commons, accompanied by armed attendants, to seize ^ye 
of its leading men — Hollis, Hampden, Pym, Haselrig, and 
Strode. But these members having received private infor- 
mation of the blow intended for them, fied into the City 
just before Charles entered the House. This violation of the 
privileges of Parliament roused the spirit of the Opposition 
to fury. The streets of London that night were filled with 
armed mobs. In a few days the roads leading to the capita] 
were crowded with armed men hurrying to defend their re- 
presentatives, and strong bodies of train- bands were placed 
on guard round Westminster Hall. The king's firiends in 
Parliament were entirely helpless ; shame for his reckless 
conduct kept many silent, and fears for their personal 
safety prevented others from attending. The royal palace 
was no longer safe, and Charles quitted London, never 
again to return to it except as a prisoner. The breach 
between king and Parliament daily grew wider, and it was 
manifest on both sides tliat the quarrel must be decided by 
the sword. The leaders of the Commons believed that 
Charles only wanted the power to crush them ; they dared 
not trust him with an army, though Ireland needed a force to 
punish the authors of its cruel rebellion. The king, there- 
fore, was required to give up the command of the militia, 
or, in other words, the control of the armed force of the 
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kingdom. Fearing that yiolence would be employed to 
extort hia consent, he retired to York. On his journey, he 
found that the yiolence of the Londoners had produced its 
reaction, and on every side he received expressions of 
sympathy and encouragement. Hull, however, where a 
great quantity of arms were stored, was shut against him. 
At York the Commons presented their last demands, in 
nineteen propositions, which, if granted, would upset the 
ancient institutions of the realm, and reduce the sovereign 
to a mere puppet. Charles was particularly enraged at 
the demand to give up the control of the military forces of 
the kingdom, since he and his friends had as much reason 
to distrust the sincerity of the Parliamentary leaders as 
they had to distrust him. The Parliament was already 
acting in his name without his sanction, and levying forces 
' for the defence of the king and Parliament,' which they 
were resolved to use against the person of the sovereign it' 
necessary. Nothing remained for Charles but to i ok 
submit to the usurpation of his prerogatives or ^aq ' 
to draw the sword. He chose the latter, and at ^^ 
Nottingham raised the royal standard, the signal 
of civil war throughout the kingdom, and very soon 10,000 
men rallied round it. 



The Civil Wax. 

As soon as the royal standard was unfurled at Notting- 
ham, hostile factions appeared in arms in almost every 
county of England. The contending parties were pretty 
equally matched, but the Parliament had an advantage in 
possessing London and the neighbouring counties, and the 
majority of the large towns, from which it could raise 
supplies of money. The fleet, too, which commanded the 
seaports, was under its control. The king could only raise 
money from the rural districts occupied by his troops ; but 
he was surroimded by the gentry and aristocracy of the 
land, who willingly pawned their jewels, broke up their 
plate, and mortgaged their lands, to supply their sove- 
reign's need. But he had an advantage over the Houses 
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in baying under his banner bigb>spirited gentlemen, aocns- 
tomed to the use of arms and horses, to whom defeat was 
the greatest disgrace. These, with their numerous de- 
pendents, formed a force against which the Parliament had 
little chance of contending succesafullj. Plough-boys, 
apprentice-lads, and tradesmen, of which the Parlisunentarj 
ranks were chiefly composed, were no match for the 
chivalry of England. At tiie outset, therefore, the Royalist 
side was victorious in almost every encounter. 

The Royal army was placed under the command of the 
Earl of Lindsay. Prince Rupert, the king's nephew, was 
at the head of the cavalry. On the Parliament side, the 
Earl of Essex commanded the land forces, while the fleet 
was committed to the Earl of Warwick. Blood was first 
drawn in a cavalry skirmish at Fowick Bridge, near Wor- 
cester, where Prince Rupert routed a body of horse. The 
^ first pitched battle took place at Edgehill, in 

I642' Warwickshire, in which Lindsay was mortally 

^ P wounded and taken prisoner. The result was 
indecisive. The two armies were still &cing 
each other on the following morning, but neither was dis- 
posed to renew the contest. Essex, however, first drew off 
the field, and Charles returned to his headquarters at 
Shrewsbury. Shortly after, the Royalist forces marched 
towards the capital, and put to flight some cavalry in the 
village of Brentford ; but failing to enter London, the king 
withdrew to Oxford to spend the winter. 

Li the early part of the following year, the Scottish Par- 
liament offered to mediate between the contending parties, 
and negotiations were carried on at Oxford, but to no pur- 
pose. The campaign opened with the siege of Reading, 
which surrendered to Essex in ten days. The Royalist 
horse stopped all further advance in that quarter, and in 
a skirmish which took place at Chalgrove Field, Oxford- 
shire, John Hampden was mortally wounded. In the west 
and in the north the king's side was ever3n¥here victorious. 
At Stratton, in Cornwall; Atherton Moor, near Bradford; 
Lansdown, near Bath (July 5) ; and at Eoondway Down, 
near Devizes (July 13), the Parliamentarians were succes- 
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eirely beaten. CharleB captured Bristol, then the second 
city in the kingdom, after a siege of three days, and imme- 
diately proceeded to invest the important town of Glou* 
cester. It was j ust on the point of surrendering, when Essex, 
moving rapidly with a force of 14,000 men, compelled the 
king to raise the siege* Both armies then directed their 
march towards London, and came in contact at » 
Newbury, Berkshire, where a desperate battle iimq' 
was fought till night put an end to the strife* 
The victory was undecided; but the Royalist 
cause suffered much in the death of Lord Falkland, who, 
from his high character and great ability, was called ' the 
glory of his party.' This battle closed the campaign of 1643. 
While England was thus torn with civil strife, the 
Puritan party gave rise to a faction which in a short time 
became tJie most (iowerful in the country. In religion, its 
members were called Independents, and in politics, ^ root 
and branch men.' They were bitterly opposed to prelacy, 
and maintained that every Christian congregation was an 
independent Church of itself, and therefore free from all 
external control. They hated monarchy also as much as 
prelacy, and were desirous of erecting a republic. The 
leading spirit of this party was Oliver Cromwell, whose 
early life had been spent in peaceful pursuits in his native 
county of Himtingdon. As a member of the Long Parlia* 
ment, he was chiefly known as a man of homely manners, 
slovenly dress, and rough-and-ready speech. When the 
civil war broke out, he took charge of some horse, and 
soon gave signs of military skill and genius. During the 
sununer of 1643, while the Parliamentarians were being 
defeated in the south, be gained several advantages over 
the Royalists in the north. With the eye of genius, he 
saw the reason of the king's success, and the means by 
which it was to be overcome. Filling his regiment with 
men afler his own heart, he subjected them to such dis- 
Qipline that, under the name of ^ Ironsides,' they became 
invincible in battle, and a terror to their foes. The success 
of the Royalists led the Parliamentarians, in the summer of 
1643, to seek aid from Scotland. The Scots promised tc» 
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assist tihem on condition that they should subscribe the 
Covenant, by which prelacy had been abolished in the 
northern kingdom, and thus make the Church of England 
like their own. The Houses consented to do so, and en- 
tered into a compact which was called the Solemn Leagne 
and Covenant Soon after, the Assembly of Divines, con- 
sisting of 120 ministers and 30 of the Lords and Commons, 
sat at Westminster to regulate the affairs of the English 
Church according to the Presbyterian model. They drew 
up a Confession of Faith, a Catechism, and a Directory for 
Public Worship. Those cleigy who refused to take the 
Covenant were ejected from their livings. About 2,000 
thus suffered. 

The year 1644 was &vourable to the Parliamentary 
cause. Charles, in dread of the League with the Scots, 
had sent to Ireland for some troops. Five regiments, con- 
sequently, landed at Mostyn, North Wales ; but Fairfax, 
the leader of the Roundhead forces in the north, suddenly 
attacked them at Nantwich, and took many prisoners. 
(January 25, 1644.) In the same month, a Scotch army 
of 21,000, imder the Earl of Leven, marched into England, 
according to the terms of the League. The Marquis of 
Newcastle, the commander of the Royalist army of the 
north, finding himself threatened in front and rear, re- 
treated to York, and was there closely besieged by the 
united forces of Fairfax, Leven, and the Earl of Man- 
chester. Charles was in the south contending against 
Essex and Waller, and defeated the latter general at 
Cropredy Bridge, near Banbury. (June 29.) Prince 
Rupert, however, had been sent with 20,000 men to raise 
the siege of York. Joining his forces with those of New- 
castle, the prince marched out of the city to give battle to 
thie enemy on Marston Moor. The right wing was under 
his command, and in front of him on the other side stood 
Cromwell and his * Ironsides.' The opposing wings rushed 
to the attack, but the personal bravery of the Cavaliers 
was no match for the stem discipline and stubborn valour 
oi Cromwell's troopers, and very soon Rupert and his men 
were seen in headlong flii^ht. A similar fate befell the right 
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wing of the Parliamentarians, but, through Cromwell's 
good generalship, the battle ended in the com- ^ . 
plete defeat of the Royalists. This victory com- - J^j^ 
pletely ruined the Royal cause in the north. 
York in a few days opened its gates ; and New- 
castle was entered by the Scots. 

Though disasters attended the Cavaliers in the north, 
Charles was successful in the south. Following Essex 
into Cornwall, he surrounded him between Fowey and 
Lestwithiel, and forced his infantry to surrender, while 
the earl himself escaped in a boat to Plymouth. A few 
weeks after, the king met the Parliamentarians from the 
north at Newbury, where another indecisive battle took 
place, but the advantage on the whole was in favour of 
the latter. (October 27, 1644.) Charles withdrew his 
forces in safety to Oxford, much to the annoyance of 
Cromwell, who afterwards blamed the Earl of Manchester 
for the indecisive results of the battle. 

While these things were going on in England, the 
Marquis of Montrose, aided by a body of Irish, was 
valiantly maintaining the RoyaJ cause in Scotland. At 
Tippermnir, near Perth, he routed the Covenanters with 
great slaughter (September 1), and soon after took posses- 
sion of Aberdeen. 

The close of the year 1644 witnessed the trial and con- 
demnation of Archbishop Laud. The Scots hated the aged 
prelate for his interference in their affairs, and their influence 
at London at this time was sufficiently strong to ensure his 
destruction. After three years' imprisonment he was voted 
guilty of high treason by Bill of Attainder, though the 
judges had declared that the charges against him contained 
no legal treason. At the age of seventy. Laud, 
to the lasting reproach of the Long Parliament, •'*"• ^^» 
perished on the scaffold. Later in the same year, 1645 
the Book of Common Prayer was forbidden to be ^^' 
used even in family worship. 

In January 1645, negotiations were opened at Uxbridge 
to settle the dispute between king and Parliament ; but as 
neither party seemed inclined to give way, the matter 

X 2 
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ended in Allure. The topics of discussion related to the 
Church, the militia, and the state of Ireland. The Com- 
missioners on the Parliament side demanded the establish* 
ment of the Presbyterian religion, full control of the 
militia, and the right of appointing the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Charles, in spite of the advice of many of his 
friends, refused to sacrifice the English Church, or to give 
himself up, bound, as it were, hand and foot, to the will of 
his enemies. The treaty at Uxbridge was therefore broken 
off, and recourse was had once more to the fortunes of 
war. 

A suspicion had taken root in the minds of the Inde- 
pendent loaders that the Earls of Essex and Manchester 
were not sufficiently determined in their opposition to the 
king. Cromwell and his party resolved to remove them 
from the command, and to model a new army. A Bill 
was therefore passed in Parliament, called the Self-den3^ing 
Ordinanoe, by which all members of both Houses were 
to resign iheir commands in the army, or civil employ- 
ments. (April 1645.) At the same time another measure 
was carried, for the * new-modelling ' of the army, by 
which the nimiber of men was reduced to about 21,000, 
of whom the great majority were Independents. The 
command of this army was given to Sir Thomas Fair&x, 
but Cromwell, though a member of the House of Commons, 
was allowed to hold the post of lieutenant-general. 

The first encounter between the new-modelled army 
. . and the Royalists took place at Ifaseby, North- 
1 MR ' ^^1^^^^^^* Prince Rupert commanded the 
right wing of the Cavaliers, and routed as usual 
the forces opposed to him, but he lost his ad- 
vantage by pursuing the fugitives too &r. The king, in 
charge of the centre, was on the point of overpowering 
Fairfax, when Cromwell, having put to fiight the left wing 
of the Royal army, hastened to the assistance of his chief. 
This movement decided the battle. In vain Charles called 
on his men to rally. ' One charge more,* said he, ' and we 
recover the day ; ' but nothing could withstand the onset of 
Cromwell^s troopers, and ttie Royal cause was irretrievably 
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ruined. Besides the slain, 5,000 prisoners were taken on 
the field, as well as all the artillery and baggage. The 
most precious spoil of that day was the king's cabinet, 
containing his private correspondence, which disclosed 
secrets more injurious to his cause than any victory of his 
enemies. 

Fair&x then proceeded to reduce the west, while 
Charles, attempting to relieve Chester, was defeated at 
Bowton Moor. (September 24.) The Royal cause, how- 
ever, seemed successful in Scotland, where Montrose gave 
the Covenanters a terrible defeat at EULsyth ; but shortly 
after he himself was hopelessly beaten at Fhiliphaugh. 

Fair&x, having subdued the west, proceeded early in 
1646 to invest Oxford, where Charles had shut himself up. 
On his approach the king set out of the city by night, 
and gave himself up to the Scottish army besieging 
Newark. (May 5.) Here, though treated with all respect 
by the leaders of the Scots, he was little else than a pri- 
soner. Their preachers, however, often insulted him to 
his &ce. Once during divine service one of them in a 
sermon before the king reproached him severely, and at 
the close gave out the fifty- second psalm to be sung : — 

Why dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself. 
Thy wicked deeds to praise? 

Upon this the king stood up and called for the fifty-sixth 

psalm:— 

Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray, 
For men would me devour t 

This was willingly responded to by the soldiers present, 
much to the discomfiture of the preacher. 

The Scots, having broken up their camp at Newark, 
retired with the king to Newcastle, where negotiations 
were opened with the Parliament for the settlement of 
afiairs. Charles again refused to set aside the Church of 
England. Proposals were then made to the Scots to de- 
liver up the king. The English Parliament guaranteed to 
pay them 400,000/. — their arrears of pay — if they would 
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surrender his person. These terms were accepted ; and on 
receiving proper security, the Scottish army gave up 
Charles to the English Commissioners, and marched for 
their own country. This disgraceful act of greed and 
treachery was long remembered in the popular rhyme : — 

Traitor Scot 

Sold his king for a groat. 



Disputes between the Army and Parliament. Royalut 
InttirreetionB. Pride's Purge. Trial, Ezeoutioa, 
and Character of the King. 

Charles was taken to Holmby House, Northamptonshire, 
where he was closely confined. As soon as the civil war 
was brought to an end, a struggle for supremacy arose 
between the army and the Parliament. The latter, tho- 
roughly imbued with Presbyterian principles, regarded 
with jealousy the power of the army, which was chiefly 
composed of Independents and other 'sectaries.* It was 
resolved, therefore, to disband a part of the army, and 
send the rest into Ireland. The Independents, however, 
had schemes of their own to carry out, and were by no 
means disposed to submit to Presbyterian supremacy. 
They secretly communicated with the king, and offered to 
restore him to power and dignity. Receiving an un- 
favourable reply, they resolved to take him out of the hands 
of the Parliament. This bold measure was undertaken by 
Comet Joyce, who, with a strong body of horse, carried 
off the king to the headquarters of the army, near New- 
market. (June 4, 1647.) Parliament, astonished at this 
military violence, proceeded to take severe measures against 
Cromwell, who was suspected of being the author of the 
movement; but he escaped to the army, where he was 
received with gre^t joy. The House of Commons was 
powerless to exert its authority, and it was therefore 
obliged to yield to military force. The army marched to 
London, and it soon became evident that the settlement of 
the kingdom rested in its hands. Charles was taken to 
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Hampton Court, and kindly treated by his new gaolers. 
They allowed him to correspond with his family and friends, 
and permitted him the free exercise of his religion. These 
indulgences, however, soon ceased. His refusal to accept 
terms of settlement from the military leaders caused an 
open breach with the army, and in the end cost him his 
life. The Scots, the Parliament, and the military were 
each negotiating with the royal prisoner, who thought by 
their disagreement to return to power untrammelled by any 
pledges. Loud and angry were the mutterings of the 
soldiery when the king^s refusal of their terms became 
known. Finding Hampton Court no Tonger a safe abode, 
Charles fled to the Isle of Wight, with the intention of 
escaping to the Continent Colonel Hammond, the go- 
yernor of the island, received him with all respect, and 
conducted him to Carisbrook Castle, where he was guarded 
more closely than ever. Here negotiations were again 
opened with him by the Scots and the English Parliament. 
In Scotland public opinion had undergone a great change 
since the king was delivered up to his enemies at New- 
castle, and the shame of that transaction made the Scots Icng 
to do something for him. They were, besides, jealous of 
the power of the Independents in Eng^iand. On their pro- 
mise of military help, Charles declined the proposals of 
the Parliament. The latter, in consequence, determined 
to hold no further correspondence with him, and he was 
at once plaoed in close and solitary confinement. In the 
meantime, at a meeting of the principal officers of the 
army at Windsor, it was resolved to bring the king to 
trial, and avenge the blood shed in the civil war by an 
awfrd punishment. 

The year 1648 saw another brave attempt of the 
Royalists on behalf of their unfortunate prince. There 
were risings in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, and Wales. 
The fleet in the Thames suddenly hoisted the Royal 
oolours, sailed for Holland, and placed itself at the service 
of the Prince of Wales. The Scots, in the summer, invaded 
England under the Duke of Hamilton, and were joined by the 
Royalists of the north under Sir Marmaduke Langdale. But 
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tlie activitj and vigilance of the English army Castrated all 

these movements. While Fair&x quelled the insurrec- 

tions near London, Cromwell marched to the 

^* ' north ; defeated Langdale at Preston ; and after 

routing Hamilton, pursued him as &r as Ut- 

toxeter, where he was obliged to surrender, with 

most of his forces. 

During the absence of the army firom London, Parlia- 
ment renewed their negotiations with the king, in the 
treaty of Newport. Charles consented to accept all their 
terms except two, which demanded the punishment of 
some of his chief friends, and the renunciation of epis- 
copacy. The Commons, satisfied with his concessions, de- 
clared that there was now sufficient basis for a satisfactory 
peace. But the leaders of the army had long before 
decided to bring the king to trial and overthrow the mon- 
archy, and their return to the south gave the death-blow 
to the treaty of Newport. They immediately sent the king 
to Hurst Castle, and proceeded to clear the House of Com- 
mons of all members opposed to their plans. For this 
purpose Colonel Pride with an armed force arrested -up- 
wards of forty leading Presbyterian members of Parlia- 
ment, and on the following day shut out about 160 others. 
(December 7.) This act of violence was called Pride's 
Purge. At the same time the House of Lords was dosed. 
The remaining fifty or sixty members, all of whom were 
Independents, received the nickname of the ' Hump.' This 
remnant proceeded to nominate a High Court of Justice 
for the trial of King Charles on the charge of levying war 
against the people of England. The court consisted of 
135 Commissioners, chosen from the army, the Parliament^ 
and such citizens of London as were &vourable to repub- 
lican principles. But the majority of those named refused 
to act, and only about sixty answered to their names. 
Bradshaw, a lawyer, sat as president. On January 20, 
1649, Charles was brought from Whitehall to the bar of 
the ' High .Court of Justice,' at Westminster Hall. As he 
drew near to the House, the rude soldiery received him 
with yeUs of vengeance. The trial commenced by calling 
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over the roll of the members of thie court. "When the 
name of Fair&z was called, a voice from one of tlie 
crowded galleries shouted, * He has more wit than to be 
here I ' and when the deed of accusation was stated to be 

* in the name of the people,' the same voice exclaimed, 

* Not a tenth part of them 1 ' The officer who commanded 
the guards ordered his men to fire at the place whence 
the voice proceeded ; but discovering the speaker to be 
Lady Fair^, the wife of the general of the forces, the 
order was not carried out. The trial lasted three days, and 
ended with sentence of death. During the whole time, 
the king behaved with the greatest dignity, and his forti- 
tude and serenity never forsook him, though he was sub- 
jected to many insults firom the riotous soldiery. When 
one ruffian spat in his face, the captive monarch wiped it 
off with his handkerchief, and only said, ' Poor creatures I 
for half-a-crown tihey would do the same to their iather.' 
One soldier uttered a blessing upon him as he passed, for 
which his officer struck him to the ground. The king, 
observing the act, said, ' The punishment, methinks, ex- 
ceeds the offence.' 

After the close of the trial, Charles retired to St. James's 
Palace, accompanied by Bishop Juxon, and there prepared 
himself for his doom« In a few days he was taken through 
one of the windows of the banqueting house at Whitehall 
on to a large scaffold hung with black, and closely 
surrounded with soldiers. Two executioners in masks 
were in attendance. Bishop Juxon and a Mr. Herbert 
accompanied their unfortunate monarch. When the king 
was preparing himself for the block, the bishop said to 
him : ^ There is, sir, but one stage more, which, though 
turbulent and troublesome, is yet a very short one. Con- 
sider, it will soon carry you a great way ; it will carry you 
from earth to heaven ; and there you shall find, to your 
great joy, the prize to which j ou hasten, a crown of glory.' 
' I go,' replied the king, ' from a corruptible to an incor- 
ruptible crown, where no disturbance can have place.' 
Then, turning to lay his head on the block, he said 
emphatically to the bishop, * Remember I ' One blow of 
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the axe, said all was over. The soldiers shouted at die sight 
of the dripping head, but the multitude burst 
^^ ' out into tears and lamentations. Immediately after 
the execution, Juxon was called upon to explain 
the meaning of the mysterious word ' Remember ! ' 
The prelate replied that it was meant to enforce a com- 
mand which the king had given him, to exhort the prince, 
his son, to forgive his father^s murderers. 

The public and private life of Charles I. present many 
points of contrast. Inheriting from his father a love at' 
arbitrary power and exalted notions of the dignity of a 
king, he considered himself justified in using any means to 
defend and maintain his royal prerogatives. Double- 
dealing with political opponents, therefore, marked his 
public conduct, and this faithlessness was the chief cause 
of his disasters. In all other respects he had the qualities 
of a good prince ; and had his lot been cast in private life, 
he would have been a man of estimable character. His 
taste in literature and art was excellent, and his domestic 
life was that of a Christian gentleman. In his portrait by 
Vandyke, Charles is seen as a man of dark complexion, 
lofly brow, mild and mournful eyes, long curling hair, 
moustache, and pointed beard. 

Charles had three sons and three daughters. The sons 
were: Charles Prince of Wales; James Duke of York^ 
afterwards James IL ; and Henry Duke of Gloucester. 
The daughters were : Mary, married to the Prince of 
Orange, and thus the mother of William lU. ; Elizabeth, 
who died at Carisbrook CastJe shortly after her father's 
execution; and Henrietta Maria, married to Philip Duke 
of Orleans. The queen, after the execution of her hus* 
band, married Jermyn Earl of St. Albans, and returned to 
England after the restoration of her son Charles. 

Miscellaneous Facts, 

During the civil wars most of the fortresses in the king- 
dom, such as Pontefiract and Nottingham castles, were dis- 
mantled. Puritan fimaticism, too, made sad havoc of many 
ecclesiaBtical buildings. Painted windows in churches, 



Biatues ituide and outude, and even &« moniiments of tlie 
dead, were broken and de&ced. The tax on landed pro- 
perty, and the excise — a dn^ paid upon home-manu- 
fictured goods — were first levied by tha Parliament to meet 
the expenses of the civil war. The Fedtion of Right, 
passed to check the king's arbitrary rule, waa frequently 
broken by the Parliament during the commotionB of this 
reign. Emigration w«h very actdve, until checked by royal 
proclamation. BarbadOM, the first English settlement in 
the West Indies, was colonised, and a settlement of Somui 
Catholics under Lord Baltimore was formed in Maryland. 
Among the intprovements of the leign may be mentioned 
the introducticm of hackney coaches in London ; the esta- 
blishment of a poet office for the conveyance of letters to 
Scotland and a few of the chief towns ; the application of 
pendulums to clocks; the invention of the barometer ; 
and the first use of coffee in England. The Dutch painters 
Rubeni and Vaodfks enjoyed the patronage of Charles I. 
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A Bepublic Established. 

Afteb the execution of Charles I., a proclamation was im- 
mediately issued, declaring it treason to give the title of 
king to anyone. The sole authority was vested in the 
mutilated House of Commons, or the ' Rump/ wherein 
very seldom more than seventy or eighty persons sat. 
These voted the House of Lords to be useless and dangerous, 
and the office of king burdensome and unnecessary. The 
executive government was intrusted to a Council of forty- 
one members, of whom Bradshaw was president, and the 
poet Milton, Foreign Secretary. Cromwell and Fairfax 
directed the affairs of the army, while Sir Harry Vane 
controlled the navy. The new republican government took 
the name of * The Commonwealth of England ; ' and on its 
great seal was inscribed — ' The first year of freedom, by 
God^s blessing restored 1649.' The ^ Commonwealth,' how- 
ever, was by no means popular with the nation. It was 
established by military violence, and the power of the 
Bword alone maintained its supremacy. Thirty thousand 
veteran troops were needed to keep down the reaction which 
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Lad commenced in &your of the unfortunate Stuarts when 
the king^s head fell on the scaffold. The government of the 
country was in truth a military despotism, and Cromwell, 
the successful captain and idol of the soldiery, was the real 
head of the nation. The Royalists, under this force, were 
prostrate in the dust, and the fines imposed upon them 
swelled the revenue to double of what it had been under 
Charles I. 

The Duke of Hamilton and two others followed their 
royal master to the scaffold, and an eminent Presbyterian 
minister, named Love, met with a similar £ite. 



Subjugatioii of Ireland and Scotland. 
Battle of Dunbar. 

While the English Cavaliers lay at the mercy of their 
conquerors, Lreland and Scotland were in arms for the 
Stuart cause. The former country, after the rebellion of 
1641, had for some time been in a state of wild confusion, 
and the civil war in England had prevented a sufficient 
force being sent there to re-establish a central government* 
At the time of the death of Charles I., there were five 
armies in the field, all acting independently of each other. 
All the fortresses of the island, excepting Dublin, Derry, 
and Bel&st, were in the hands of the Marquis of Ormond, 
the leader of the Irish Royalists, and the authority of the 
English Parliament was on the verge of ruin. The task 
of subjugating Lreland was given to Cromwell, who, as 
lord-lieutenant, landed near Dublin with a force of 9,000 
men. (August, 1649.) A fortnight before, Ormond had 
been defeated at Eathmines by the garrison of Dublin. 
In six months Cromwell completely subdued the island as 
it had never been mastered before since Strongbow first set 
foot on its shores. His mode of war&re was similar to that 
which the Israelites waged against the Canaanites. His 
stem Puritan troops showed no mercy to the Papists who 
tesisted their arms, and the war became one of extermi- 
nation. The campaign commenced with the siege of 
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Drogheda, which was carried by storm, sacked, and its 
Se L 12 8*"^so^ ^^ nearly 8,000 men put to the sword. A 
1 fl4ft * similar &te befell Wexford, and every place that 
offered resistance. Cork, and many other towns, 
terrified at the mthless slaughter, submitted with- 
out striking a blow, and by May in the following year, 
Cromwell was enabled to return to England, leaving the 
care of Ireland to his son-in-law, Ireton. Limerick endured 
a fifteen months* siege; and on its capitulation, the authority 
of the English Grovemment was supreme in the island. 
Numerous Puritan colonists settled down on the lands of 
those who had perished by the sword, or had been trans- 
ported to the West Lidies, and Lreland thrived under their 
vigorous hands. 

On Cromwell's arrival in London, he received quite an 
ovation firom the army and the heads of the City. The 
' Bump ' passed a vote of thanks for his services, and gave 
him the name of Lord-General of the Armies of the Com- 
monwealth. Scotland next required his attention. The 
Scots, on receiving news of the execution of the king, had 
proclaimed his son as Charles U. They invited the young 
prince to Scotland, and promised to maintain his cause, pro- 
vided he subscribed the League and Covenant. Charles, 
unwilling to become a Presb3rterian, sent the Marquis of 
Montrose firom Holland to attempt a rising in his behalf, 
independently of the Covenanters. That nobleman landed 
at the Orkneys with about 600 men, and after forcing some 
of the islanders to join his standard, marched into Fife- 
shire. Here he was met by a few Scottish troopers, and 
on the first atta<;k, his unwarlike fishermen threw down 
their arms and fled. Montrose escaped with difficulty, but 
was afterwards betrayed to the Covenanters. He was taken 
to Edinburgh, and there sentenced to be hanged on a gal-* 
lows thirty feet high, his head to be fixed on the tolbooth 
or prison, his body to be quartered, and his limbs to be 
placed over the gates of the chief towns of Scotland. His 
enemies, out of spite, printed a book of his exploits, and 
ordered it to be tied round his. neck by the hangman. The 
unfortunate nobleman bore all his indignities with the 
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greatest coolness, and died like a gallant Cavalier, witib such 
dignity and courage as to bring tears into the eyes of his 
bitterest foes. (May 21, 1650.) 

On the failure of Montrose, young Charles, finding no 
other altemative, agreed to sign the Covenant, and landed 
at the mouth of the Spey, about a month after the * 
execution of that nobleman. He was joyously |/»r/v * 
welcomed in Edinburgh, but his life amongst the 
rigid Presbyterians was anything but happy. The 
long sermons of their clergy, their st^n invectives against 
the iniquity of his father^s house and his mother's idolatry, 
grated most harshly upon the feelings of a gay young prince, 
and produced such a dislike towards the Presbyterian 
system that he never overcame his repugnance to it. 

The English Commonwealth resolved that Scotland 
should share its fortunes as a republic, and Cromwell, with 
16,000 men, was sent across flie borders to prevent the 
establishment of a monarchy. On marching through Ber- 
wickshire and East Lothian, he found that the country was 
abandoned by the population, and stripped of everything 
that could support a hostile army. He was therefore 
forced to depend upon his fleet for a supply of provisions. 
The Scots, under the command of David Leslie, had en- 
trenched themselves near Edinburgh. They feared to meet 
the veteran ' L*onsides ' of England, and trusted that hunger 
would drive them out of the country. This policy of in- 
action succeeded, for scarcity of food brought on sickness in 
the English camp, and Cromwell was obliged to retreat to 
the coast to embark his sick. Leslie, with all prudence 
and caution, followed the retiring enemy, carefully avoid- 
ing a battle, and at length succeeded by skilful generalship 
in hemming him in near Dunbar. Cromwell, with the 
sea on one side and a range of hills occupied by the Scots 
on the other, saw little chance of escape, except by embark- 
ing his infantry, and cutting his way through to England at 
the head of his horse. While he was pondering these things, 
a rash movement of the Scottish army placed them in his 
power. The Presbyterian clergy who accompanied Leslie 
thought themselves better soldiers than their general, and 
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insisted that be ahould go down into the plain and fight 
the English. When Cromwell heard that his foes were 
leaving their fastnesses, he shouted, ' Grod is delivering them 
into onr hands ; ' and immediately proceeded to draw out 
his men in order of battle. At daybreak, as the sun 
showed his orb on the surface of the sea, Cromwell said, in 
the hearing of his men, ' Let the Lord arise, and let His 
enemies be scattered 1 ' His veterans made short work of 
Leslie's raw levies, and in the Battle of Dunbar, 

IfiSO *^® ^^^^ ^^^ ^'^^ ^^ ^^ 10,000 prisoners, 
with all their ammunition and ordnance. Many 
of the captives were transported to the settlements 
in America, and sold as slaves. After this defeat, Edin- 
burgh opened its gates, and all Scotland south of the Forth 
submitted to the conqueror. 

Entry of the Scots into England. Battle of Woroester. 

Though the south of Scotland was in the hands of the 
English, the Scots refused to accept a republican govern- 
ment, and, to show their determination, they resolved to 
crown Charles. Just about this time, the prince, disgusted 
with the severity of his Presbjrterian friends, attempted to 
escape to the Royalists in the Highlands, in the hope of 
raising an army to fight his own battles in his own way. 
Disappointed in his expectations, he was easily persuaded 
to return. This Start, as it was called, was of some use in 
causing him to be treated with more consideration. On the 
following New Tear's day he was crowned at Scone, afler 
swearing to observe the Covenant. The king then joined 
Leslie's army at Stirling, which was strongly entrenched, 
and confronted by Cromwell's victorious troops. The 
Engliflh general at length crossed the Forth for the pur- 
pose of cutting off the supplies from the Scottish army. 
Charles, endangered by this movement, adopted the bold 
and decisive measure of invading England, hoping to rouse 
his friends before Cromwell could overtake him. But the 
English Cavaliers were unprepared for this enterprise, and 
were little able to give their prince any help. Charl<«, 
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altering Eugland at Carlisle, in three weeks reached the 
city of Woroester, where he was brought to bay by the 
pursuing enemy, and utterly defeated, in spite o^ q f. « 
the gallant resistance of his men. Three thousand .^l* ' 
Scots lay dead on the field, and 10,000 were 
taken prisoners. Of the latter, 1,500 were given 
to the Guinea merchants to be employed as slaves in the 
African gold mines, and most of the remainder were trans- 
ported to America and Barbadoes. Charles escaped from 
the field of Worcester with some Scottish horse, and for 
a month wandered up and down the Midland counties 
in various disguises. At one time he was compelled to 
take refuge in the boughs of a spreading oak-tree, whence he 
could see the red-coats of Cromwell^s soldiers scouring the 
wood in pursuit of him. At another time he rode before a 
lady in the quality of a groom, while his friend Lord Wil- 
mot followed on horseback, with hawk on his wrist and dogs 
at his heels, under the pretence of sporting, but in reality 
keeping guard over his royal master. After many romantic 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes, Charles reached 
Shoreham, in Sussex, where he found a coal vessel, which 
landed him safely at Fecamp, in France. Though more 
than forty persons had been privy to his escape, and Par- 
liament had pfiered 1,000/. for his capture, not one attempted 
to betray him. 

The defeat at Worcester was the death-blow to the 
Royalist party in Scotland, and General Monk, who had 
been lefl in charge by Cromwell, soon reduced that king* 
dom to profound submission. 

War with Holland. 

After the subjugation of Ireland and Scotland, a naval 
war arose between England and Holland. The govern- 
ments of the two countries had been for some time on a 
very unfriendly footing. William Prince of Orange, the 
head of the Dutch Republic, had married the daughter of 
Charles L, and therefore the proceedings of the English 
Parliament found little favour in his eyes The Royalists 
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found in Holland a welcome and a refiige ; and when Dr. 
Doiislaus, the English envoy, was assassinated, the Dutch 
allowed the murderers to escape. The Prince of Orange 
died in 1650, but the Government of Holland continued 
as unfriendly as before. The English Parliament then 
aimed a deadly blow at Dutch commerce by passing the 
celebrated Navigation Act, which enacted that no produc- 
tion of Europe should be imported to England except in 
English ships, or ships belonging to the country which 
furnished the production. (October 9, 1651.) Ill-will 
ended in an open rupture, which was brought about by a 
r}i6agreement between the English and Dutch admirals in 
the Channel off Dover. Blfl^e, the English admiral, in- 
sicited that the Dutch should strike their topmasts to his 
flug, in acknowledgment of the old sovereignty of the nation 
over the narrow seas. Van Tromp, the Dutch commander, 
of course refused, and in answer to a shot from Blake^s 
ship, fired a broadside at him. A general action followed, 
in which the Dutch were worsted, and lost two ships. 
(May 19, 1652.) War was then formally declared be- 
tween the two countries. 

Blake obtained a victory over the Dutch in the Downs 
under the famous commanders Be Rnyter and Be Witt 
(September 28), but a month later Van Tromp, with 90 
sail, came down upon an English fleet of 37 near the Good- 
win Sands, and inflicted upon it a severe defeat. Blake 
fought on till darkness enabled him to escape ; while Van 
Tromp was so elated with his victory that he sailed up the 
Channel with a broom hoisted at the mast-head of his ship, 
to signify his intention of sweeping the English navy from 
the seas. But he altogether mistook the spirit and resources 
of the people with whom he had to deal. Early in the 
following year, Blake met him again off Portland, and 
commenced a running fight, which lasted for three days. 
(February 18, 1653.) At the end of this time, the Dutch 
los«4 amounted to 41 vessels and 3,500 men ; and on the re- 
turn of Van Tromp, crest-fallen and humbled, the people 
of Holland were bitterly disappointed. A few months 
later, their brave admiral tried once more the fortunes of 
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War ; but off tbe North Foreland, he lost, m a battle of 
two days, 21 sail and many prisoners. (June 2 and 3.) 
He then withdrew to the Texel, where he was closely 
blockaded by the English fleet under Monk and Penn, as 
Blake was ill on diore. Here a battle raged for three 
days, during which Van Tromp fell shot through the heart, 
and most of his fleet were destroyed. (July 29.) This 
decisive action put an end to the conflict. 

War was concluded by the Treaty of Westminster, by 
which the Dutch promised to give no aid or encourage* 
ment to English Royalists, to pay the usual honours to the 
flag of the Commonwealth, and to pay the just claims of 
oertain English merchants. (April 1654.) 

First Expulsion of the < Enmp.' 

In the last year of the Dutch war, another revolution 
took place in England. The remnant of the Long Parlia- 
ment had agreed in 1651 to dissolve itself about the end of 
tlie year 1654, and in the meantime to take measures for 
^establishing a just and stable government. But afler the 
settlement of the affairs of Ireland and Scotland, it became 
very jealous of the power of the army, and fearful of the 
ambitious schemes of Cromwell. It was therefore anxious 
to reduce the numbers of the soldiers before taking into 
consideration the question of its own dissolution. But the 
' Rump ' forgot that it had been placed in authority by the 
army, and that its existence depended upon the will of 
the soldiers, and when it urged the reduction of the 
military, its own power was immediately called in ques- 
tion. In this dilemma, the House of Commons, so-called, 
adopted the resolution of bringing into the new Parliament 
a number of Presbyterians, under the name of * Neutrals ; ' 
but this proposal was most objectionable to Cromwell and 
his men. While the House was debating this 
question, Oliver entered. And after awhile stood April 20, 
up and addressed the members, rebuking one and 1653 
another for their self-interest and faults. * But,' *^•^• 
said he, * the Lord has done with you, and has chosen other 
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inBtniments for carrying on his work that are more wortlij.* 
A member complained of such language from their own 
servant. ' Come, come, sir/ said Cromwell, darting for- 
ward • * m put an end to your prating ; you are no Parlia- 
ment ; get ye gone ! Give way to honester men.' Then 
stamping with his foot heavily upon the floor, the door 
opened, and the musketeers, who had been waiting for the 
signal, rushed in. 'Take him down,' said Cromwell, 
pointing at the Speaker ; and then upbraiding this member 
as a drunkard and another as an adulterer, he walked up 
to the table where the mace lay, and, pointing to it, said, 
' Take away this bauble.' Yane, the greatest of the Com- 
monwealth men, indignant at this violence, said, * This ist 
not honest; yea, it is against morality and common 
honesty.' * Sir Harry Vane, Sir Hany Vane ! tlie Lord 
deliver me from Sir Harry Vane 1 ' was the general's retort. 
Having thus cleared the House, the doors were locked, and 
Cromwell, with the keys in his pocket, returned to the 
palace of Whitehall, where he and his &mily had taken up 
their residence. 

The Protectorate of Oliver CromwelL 

Cromwell, by the expulsion of the ' Bump,' became sole 
master of the destinies of England. Eight leading officers 
of the army and four civilians formed with him a Council 
of State ; but to quiet the country, directions were sent to 
the ministers' of churches throughout England to select the 
names of such men as were reputed ' &ithful, fearing God, 
and hating covetousness,' and transmit the list to the 
Council. In this way 139 persons were selected, to whom 
the chief authority was given for a term of fifteen months. 
This assembly contained many men of ability and dis- 
tinction, and was commonly called the Little Parlia- 
ment. It also received the nickname of Barebone's 
Parliament, from the name of one of its prominent 
members, called Praise-Qod Barebone, a leather-seller 
in London. It first met in July 1653, and proceeded 
to businesB with zeal, if not with wisdom. Its intended 
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reforms were of such a sweeping description as to alarm 
all who had any stake in the country, and Cromwell him- 
self was so ashamed of the absiirdity of some of their pro- 
posed measures, that at the end of five months he dismissed 
the Assembly. Its proposal to make marriage a civil 
contract, which might be entered into before a magistrate^ 
was the only act that came into effect. 

After the dissolution of the Little Parliament, the 
Coimcil of State proceeded to invest Cromwell with the 
power of a king, under the name of Lord-Proteetor. A 
grand procession was formed from Whitehall to West- 
minster Hall, where the Lord-General took his seat in a 
chair of state, surrounded by the judges.^ the chief officers 
of the army, and the dignitaries of the City. There 
General Lambert, in the name of the army and the three 
kingdoms, prayed him to take the office of Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth. He accepted the - ' ^ ' 
dignity, and promised to rule according to a 
document placed in his hands, called the Instm- 
ment of Government, which provided that there should be 
a Parliament every three years, to sit not less than five 
months; that 400 members should be returned for 
England, and 30 each for Scotland and Ireland ; that an 
army of 30,000 men should be maintained ; that freedom 
of religion should be granted to all except Papists and 
Prelatists, and that the office of Protector should be elective. 
Cromwell then returned to Whitehall with regal pomp and 
power, preceded by the Lord Mayor carrying the sword of 
state, while the soldiers shouted and the great guns fired. 
Next day the Protectorate was proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet in the chief places of the City, as if a king had 
ascended the throne. 

In the following year a Parliament was summoned, 
according to the articles of the Instrument of Government 
But as it was not altogether favourable to the Protector^s 
authority, it was dissolved after sitting five months. 
Cromwell now followed in the steps of Charles I., and ruled 
some time without a Parliament. Like that unfortunate king, 
he was driven to illegal acts of government to maintain his 
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authority, and became more hateful to the nation than the 
sovftreign whom he had helped to destxoy. Discontented 
republicans swelled the ranks of the Royalists, and intrigues 
and plots were general in almost every county; but spies 
kept bim well informed, and every attempt at insurrection 
was at once nipped in the bud. To ensure the maintenance of 
his authority, the whole country was divided into eleven 
districts, and each placed under the command of a major- 
general with almost imlimited power. Eesistance was 
hopeless ; men were fined and imprisoned contrary to law, 
and some were sent as slaves to Barbadoes. One plan 
only remained to upset this military despotism, that of 
assassination ; but Cromwell was too vigilant to be caught 
off his guard, and ' whenever he moved beyond the walls 
of his palace, the drawn swords and cuirasses of his trusty 
bodyguards encompassed him thick on every side.' 

The Protector^s foreign policy was as vigorous as his 
home government. He upheld the honour of England 
abroad in such a manner as to win the praise of his most 
bitter enemies. He dictated peace to Holland ; he destroyed 
the nests of pirates on the Barbary coasts ; he vanquished 
the Spaniards by land and sea, and took from them the 
island of Jamaica ; and he received from the French, for 
his help against Spain, the fortress of Dunkirk. Blake 
bravely maintained the honour of the English flag, and 
made it supreme on the ocean. The Protestants of the 
Alps sought Cromwell's protection against the persecution 
of the Duke of Savoy ; and the Pope himself, dreading the 
Protector's threats, was forced to moderate the religious 
zeal of popish princes. 

In spite of the well-known discontent of the naticHiy 
Cromwell, relying upon the influence of his major-generals^ 
ventured to call a second Parliament in 1656. Above 
ninety members, duly returned by their constituents, were 
prevented from taking their seats because of their known 
opposition to the Protector's arbitrary government. In 
tlie following year the remaining members proposed that 
Cromwell should take the title of * king ; ' and most likely 
he would have done so, if he could have relied upon the 
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support of the annj ; but wanting tjiis, he was compelled to 
decline the honour. The Parliament, however, confirmed 
him in his dignity, and presented to him a new scheme of 
government, called the Humble Petition and Advice. 
According to this, he was still to retain the title of ' Lord- 
Protector,' with the right of naming his successor, and 
power was given him to create a House of Peers. He wad 
inaugurated anew in Westminster Hall with all the pomp 
of a king, and an oath of allegiance was taken by every 
member of the Parliament to him singly, without 
any mention of the Commonwealth. The new «ai;m * 
House of Peers was composed of sixty members. 
A few were noblemen and country gentlemen, 
but the majority were officers of the army, of whom several 
were low-bom, ignorant, and insolent men. Colonel Pride, 
for instance, had been a drayman, and another lucky 
officer a shoemaker. Early in 1658 the House of Commons 
reassembled, and the members previously excluded took 
tlieir seats ; but Cromwell found it so opposed to his House 
of Peers that he angrily dissolved it. Henceforward, to 
the day of his death, the Protector ruled alone. 

Last Days of CromwelL His Death and Cliaraoter. 

Cromwell B latter days were clouded with many cares 
and fears. Rojalists, Presbyterians, and disappointed re- 
publicans conspired against his life ; and though he vigo- 
rously suppressed every plot, yet the knowledge that his 
life was in constant danger made him , morose and melan- 
choly. Pamphlets urging his assassination, and showing 
that with reference to him ' killing was no murder,' preyed 
much upon his mind. He wore armour under his clothes, 
carried pistols in his pocket, frequently changed his bed- 
room, travelled with the greatest speed, always well 
guarded, and never returned by the same way, if it could 
be avoided. Domestic affliction, too, added to his troubles. 
The death of his favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, who 
on her sick-bed remonstrated with him for his past mis- 
conduct, pressed heavily on his heart. Anxiety and trouble 
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at last wore out his strength, and a slow fever, ending 
S Dt 3 ^° ^ tertian ague, carried him off, in the sixtieth 

1658 y^^'^ ^^ ^^^ *o®» ^^ *^® anniversary of his deci- 
^ P^ sive victories of Dunbar and Worcester. He was 
buried with regal pomp in Westminster Abbey ; 
but on the accession of Charles II., his body was disinterred, 
and hanged on Tyburn gallows. Cromwell possessed talents 
of the highest order. He was gifted with military genius, 
energy, a strong will, and a keen insight into human nature. 
Though stem and unyielding in public affairs, he was most 
affectionate in his domestic relations, and his private life 
was free from reproach. In personal appearance he was 
heavy and clownish ; in manners and speech, rough and 
harsh. 

His wife, Elizabeth Bourchier, daughter of an Essex 
gentleman, bore him five sons and four daughters; but 
of the former, only two survived him, Richard and Henry* 

Protectorate of fiichard CromwelL Convention 
Parliament. Monarchy Bestored. 

Richard Cromwell, the eldest surviving son of Oliver, 
was proclaimed Protector, on his father^s death, without 
the slightest opposition. A Parliament was summoned in 
his name, and on its assembling the old quarrels between 
it and the army broke out afresh. The leading officers, 
fearful of the loss of their influence, intrigued to retain 
the power of the sword, and one of them especially, named 
Lambert, hoped to lake the place of the late Protector. 
Richard lacked his father^s energy and ability, and was 
unable to withstand the pressure these officers put upon 
him. Under their advice, ^he dissolved the Parliament. 
It was then resolved to recall the ' Rump,^ which had been 
expelled by Oliver Cromwell in 1653 ; but Richard, finding 
himself powerless to restrain the intrigues of the 

"^ * military cabal, resigned his office, after holding 
100» j^ g^g months, and retired into private life. He 
died in 1712, on his estate at Cheshunt, in Hert- 
fordshire. 
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On the restoration of the Long Parliament, the old 
quarrel with the army revived. The leading officers wished 
to rule the nation through the House of Commons, and 
thus be the masters, and not the servants, of the State. 
Disappointed in this scheme, General Lambert, imitating 
the example of Oliver Cromwell, expelled the members by 
military force, (October 13, 1659.) The government of 
the country fell thus into the hands of the army, from 
which a ' Committee of Safety ' was elected to take charge 
of public affairs. 

Anarchy now threatened the nation, which seemed en- 
tirely at the mercy of military despots. The people, every- 
where in dread of the rule of fanatical soldiery, and heartily 
sick of a Commonwealth government, turned with longing 
eyes to the exiled royal house. Disunion in the army 
saved the country from military despotism. The soldiers in 
Scotland under General Monk, feeling jealous of the autho- 
rity assumed by their comrades in the south, resolved to 
interfere. Monk, at the beginning of the civil war, had 
. borne arms for Charles I., but falling into the hands of the 
Boundheads at Nantwich, he attached himself to Cromwell, 
and by skill and courage obtained a foremost place in the 
Parliamentary army. On the overthrow of Richard Crom- 
well, he saw that England's safety depended upon the 
restoration of the rojal &mily ; and suspecting Lambert^s 
ambition, he resolved to march to London, on the pretext 
of supporting the Hump Parliament. In the meanwhile, 
this Assembly, taking advantage of disunion amongst the 
soldiers, had come together again, and awaited with some 
anxiety the arrival of the army from Scotland. Monk 
entered London at the head of 7,000 veteran troops (Feb- 
ruaiy 3, 1660), and declared for a free Parliament. As 
soon as this was made known, the whole nation seemed 
wild with delight. ' The bells of all England rang joy- 
ously ; the gutters ran with ale ; and night after night tiie 
sky five miles round London was reddened by innumerable 
fires.' The surviving members of the Long Parliament, who 
had been expelled by Colonel Pride in 1648, met again in 
Westminbter Hall. (February 21, 1660.) They decided 
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to appeal to the Toice of the conntxj by a general election, 
and in a few days, finally dissolved themselves. Thus 
came to an end the famous ' Long Parliament,' which had 
existed with varied fortune for more than nineteen years. 

The general election, as was expected, resulted in a 
House of Commons friendly to the royal family. The old 
peers again took their seats. The Parliament thus formed 
received the name of The Convention Parliament, because 
it was not called by the royal writ. This Assembly com- 
menced its sittings April 25, 1660, and on May 1, Monk, 
who had been for some time in secret commimication with 
Charles, announced that a messenger from their exiled 
king was at the door. The news was rapturously received, 
and the envoy was at once admitted. He presented to the 
Assembly a conciliatory letter from his royal master, and 
a document called the Declaration of Bredet, in which the 
king promised to grant a free and general pardon to all 
excepting such as Parliament might exclude; to allow 
liberty of conscience ; to leave the settlement of disputed 
lands to the Parliament ; and to pay all arrears of pay 
due to the army. The Convention immediately decided 
to invite the king to return to his country, and a gallant 
fleet was sent to escort him from Holland to Dover, where 
he landed amidst universal rejoicing. (May 25, 1660.) 

Miscellaneous Facts. 

During the Commonwealth the Jews, after an exclusion 
of nearly three centuries, were permitted to return to 
England. The business of hanking was first practised* 
Previous to this time people deposited their money in the 
Mint in the Tower, but on account of the unsettled state of 
the country, they intrusted their money to goldsmiths and 
xich merchants, who thus became the first bankers.. Bit*- 
terly as the Puritans cried out against the religious intole- 
rance of the courts of Star Chamber and High Commission 
under Charles I., the Commonwealth men were not a wit 
more tolerant. One James Naylor, a Eoundhead army 
officer, was whipped, pilloried, branded, his t9ngue bored 
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throi^Ii with a red-hot iron, and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for life for holding certain religious opinions. 
George Fox, a shoemaker of Drayton, in Leicesterahire, 
the founder of the ' Society of Friends,' or Quakers, waa 
also pat in the stocks more than once, and imprisoned 
for inreaching. Among the improTements of the time may 
be mentioned the eBlablishment of coffee-houses in London; 
die invention of the air-pump ; and the first manufacture 
ctfifatches ii ~ ' ' 
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